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7 ROM the variolis fources of information and entertainment 
which: the Profpeétus of this work laid.open, we were in- 
duced to anticipate with fome eatneftnefs of expectation the 
appearance of the work itfelf;, and it is but juftice to the author 
that we declare, our expectations have not been deceived; fot 
though we grant that military operations in themfelves are not 
fo extenfively interefting as moft other fubjeéts, and efpecially 
when carried on in remote and unknown -regions 3 yet thé 
diftinétnefs with which thefe are related, the illufttative cir- 
cumftances by which they are enlivened, and the anecdotes in 





terfperfed amongft them : all confpire to fix the attention,and 


. make.even the general reader a party: ‘To military men we 
apprebend this Narrative muft yield confiderable fatisfactiony 
as preienting fituations which are not only new to Europeanisj 
but modes, bath of attack and defence, and fo peculiar a fyftem 
' of tacticks, that it.cannot fail to.engage their attention. Po 
thofe who are concerned in Indian affairs, and efpecially the: 
* company at their head, this volume is capable of affordin 
more important information and hints, than.any other wor 
~ we have feen of the kind. ~ Thefe, ‘however, are not the only 
perfons*to whom it will ‘be found acceptable; for geography 
“owes to it a-confiderable extent ; many topics of natural hiftory 
are advantageoufly introduced, and the manners and cuftoms 
of people uriknown, particularly claim the philofopher’s atten. 
.tion.” “Add’to‘all, that the politician will find materials for eg- . 
tefiding’his fchemes, and the medallift a new field of inveftix 
ian, OT Bree wna 
The Preface, after mentioning that the plan of the ‘work 


was:‘undertaketi during a refidence in China, and a paflage 
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thence to Europe, from the author’s own materials, collected 
during the war; and that, in bringing it forward, he has been 
liberally patronized by the honourable court of direCtors of the 
Eaft India company; handfomely acknowledges the affiftance 
received in the geographical part from major Rennel, lieute- 
nant Emmit, and Mr. Dalrymple ; gratefully thanks fir Charles 
Malet, and Mr. Uhthoff for other fervices rendered; and 
conciudes with obferving : 


‘ It will, probably, be to the intereft of the author, that the 
reader, previoufly to the perufal of this work, underftands by whom 
and under what circumftance it was written: when induced to 
criticize on the ftyle and arrangement, and by the occurrence of 


injudicious parts and paflages ; criticifim may, perhaps, be foftened, 


if not prevented, by the recollection that the author is a foldier, 
whofe life, {pent in the turbulence and aétivity of camps, and mili- 
tary detail, has afforded but few oppotrunities of improvement, by 
attention to what conftitutes any part of excellence in literary com- 
pofition.’ 


To us, however, the circumftances here urged as difadvan- 
, tages to the work are ftrong recommendations of it 5 for if 

inftead of compiling the volume himfelf it had been the produce 
of a book-maker, though frabricated from his papers, it would 
have been far lefs interefting than we have any where found 
it; fince it, every where, gives the original impreflion, and 
obfervations unwarped by hypothefis. 

To prefent 2 regular abftra&t of the work at large, would 
much exceed our limits; but fome fpecimens the reader will 
expect.—'The work begins with the embarkation of captain 
Little’s detachment, and an account of the operations before 
Darwar. In the journal of this fiege, after an interefting ac- 
count of a gallant but unfuccefsful attempt to ftorm, with the 
fhort hiftory of a Mr. Yvon (or Evans) who fell in it, we 
have the following defcription of the camp. . : 


+ Our gentlemen in camp lead not an unpleafant life; as but one 
battalion is on duty at the advanced pofts, the tour comes round 
but once in four days ; and the intervals may beagreeably employed 
in hunting and fhooting, this country abounding in foxes, jackals, 
hares, partridges, &c. At this time the Bhow’s army was con- 
jectured to amount to twenty-five thoufand horfe, and fifteen thou- 
fand foot, with fifteen pieces of heavy cannon, twenty-four pounders 
and upwards ; but although {mall as to the number of fighting men, 
the extent of the encampments is very great, owing to the follow- 
ers and fuch quantities of cattle. The number of women with this 
army, could they be at ali accurately computed, would not be 
believed ; our eftimate fo far exceeds the bounds of prebability, at 
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leaft ftrangers would deem it fo, that we are afraid to give it. There 
are a great many fets or parties of dancing and finging girls, five, fix, 
or feven in a fet; others who dance the tight-rope, jump, tumble, 
and play all manner of tricks; of thefe parties, ten or fifteen per- 
haps are conftant in their vifits to our line. The finging girls are 
generally attended by an old man who carries a drum and a parcel 
of pictures, “chiefly defcriptive of the battles and conquefts of their 
deified heroes. ‘Thefe he exhibits in rotation, and chaunts an ac- 
count of them, in which he is now and then relieved by a ftave from 
the damfel, by way of chorus. The girls in their finging are ac- 
companied by a curious piece of mufic: it is a round fhallow pan 
of brafs,- about a foot diameter, and two inches deep, on the bottom 
of which a thin piece of flit bamboo, inferted in a piece of wax to 
keep it from flipping, is placed; and one of the party flides her 
thumb and finger of both hands alternately heavily down it, bring- 
ing out a found uniformly deep and fonorous, that ferves as a bafs 
to their vocal ftrains. ‘The pan is actually a culinary utenfil; itis — 
ufed to wafh and clean rice in, preparatory to cooking, and to ferve 
it up in at meals: when ufed as a mufical inftrument, one fide refts 
on the.ground, fupported by the feet of the performer, who, as well 
as the whole party, {quats on the ground, or on carpets, if the audi- 
tors choofe to furnifh them. , 

‘ The fubjeéts of their fongs are not at all limited ; they compre- 
hend a great variety of incident from which the obfcene cannot be 
excluded ; the actions of their armies and heroes are for the moft 
part the theme, and we could not but remark that our detachment 
did not go unfung. The perfons, however, who through their fa- 
vour had become heroes, were not very chara¢teriftically introduced, 
from which it may be fuppofed the poems were not new, but old 
ones adapted to the occafion. It would be impoflible for fo many 
of thefe itinerants to get a livelihood merely by finging; they 
depend, indeed, more upon their perfonal appearance than their 
vocal abilities, which we apprehend they find more profitable, as 
in general the handfomeft girls are felected for this vocation. Being 
profeffedly votaries of pleafure, fubjeét to the fame regulations as the 
dancing girls, of whom they are an inferior clafs, chaftity is not at 
all neceflary either to their credit or character.’ 


In mentioning the death of the late colonel Frederick, Mr. 
Moor pays a handfome tribute to his memory. 


¢ Adtuated by the ardour of a foldier, his enterprizing fpirit 
could not brook the procraftinations to which he was obliged 
to fubmit; and lofing, with the unfuccefsful attempt of the 7th of 
February, all expectation of an honourable conqueft of the fort, 
he had from that time beén on the decline. No event could have 
been more aeute to his detachment, for with them he was uni- 
verfally beloved; nor could the Bombay army, of which he was 
B 3 at 
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at the head, have fuftained a feverer lofs, for he was truly a good 
foldier, and afoldier’s friend. As a hufband, his kindnefs and ten- 
dernefs were exemplary ; and asa father, his affection could not be 
exceeded ; his amiable widow will, as_far as poffible, fupply the 
place of a father to a large macilly feveral of whom are yet too young 

te feel the irreparable lofs they have fuftained. It mult be admitted 
: he had many enemies, for his pride would not admit of his ftooping 
to foften their enmities ; fuch perfons, perhaps, will not agree in the 
affertion, that his honourable employers loft in him one of the beft 
of their fervants ; but all impartial people will confirm the declara- 
tion; and we cannot in juitice to our conviction and feelings fay 
lefs, when fpeaking of the late colonel Frederick, our protector, 
our patron, and our friend.’ 


On the arrival of the army at Bangoor, Mr. Moor takes 
occafion to notice the obicene fymbols of worfhip he there 
faw, and thence proceeds to {pecify fome particulars relating 
to it. 


‘ We enter now upon the defcription of the machine in India, 
devoted to the worfhip of Lingham ; a worfhip fimilar to the Phallus 
of the Greeks, and the Priapus of the Romans. Thefe machines 
are built fometimes of a {quare, and fometimes of a fexagonal or 
oétagonal form, and from the folidity of the wood, and quantity of 
iron ufed to clench the wood work firmly, appear to be of great 
durability ; on two oppofite fides large iron rings ‘and bolts are fixed 
for faftening the ropes to when they are dragged in proceflion ; 
bullocks are fometimes ufed for that purpofe, but the piety of the 
people will not often admit even that animal to fo great an honour. 
They generally run upon fix or eight low wheels, or rather trucks, 
and are, when unadorned, uniformly of one ftory, of ten or eleven 
feet high; but, previoufly to the day of proceflion, they are fanci- 
fully Sécositted with paper, cloth, &c. of all colours, and raifed fix 
or feven {tories upon’ the lower one, when they make a very fhowy 
appearance, and are, perhaps, from fifty to fixty feet in height. 

¢ Although we have been prefent at thefe proceffions, we did 
not notice whether any particular idol, or fymbol, was depofited in 
the machine, but conjecture it is the cuftom ; and conjeéture alfo, 
that it is the namelefs hieroglyphic, worfhipped in the temples of 
Seeva, to avert the threats of that avenging deity. - Travellers 
relate, that in proceffions fimilar to this, enthufiaftic devotees throw 
themfelves beneath the wheels, and are crufhed to death by. the 
weight of the machine pafling over them. 

Mr. Maurice, in page 105, cites Mr. Hamilton’s account of 
the Eaft Indies, vol. i. page 385. London edition, 1744, where 
he has an “ engraving of the coach, four ftories in height, in which 
the idol is carried about in proceflion, and under whofe wheels he 
reports that the infatuated devotees often throw themfelves in a tranf- 
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port of holy fury.” Montaigne, in his eTays, vol. ii. page 36, 


notices this facrifice ; which, for want of time to feek for better au- 
thority, we fhall-quote. ‘“ Ina certain kingdom, of the new dif- 
coyered world,” fays Montaigne, “ when the idol they adore’ is 
drawn about in public upon a waggon of wonderful fize : befides 
that feveral are then feen cutting off pieces of their fleth to offer to 


him, there are a number of\others: who proftrate themfelves upom 


the place, caufing themfelves tobe crufhed and broke to pieces with 
the weighty wheels, to obtain the veneration of fanétity after theiz 
death, which is accordingly paid them.” We cannot controvert, 
nor will we prefume to contradict thefe authorities; but we have 
never feen or heard of any body who had, or would confidently 
fay, (and we were particular in inquiring) that there had been fuch 
a voluntary facrifice. It is not, however, at all unlikely to have 
been practifed in former ages, when voluntary facrifices, and the 
complicated miferies of felf-infli€ted aufterities, appear to have been 
more encouraged by the tribute of veneration, than in more recent, 
and lefs ignorant periods. 

‘ But what makes us the more particular in defcribing thefe ftrange 
machines, is the fingularity of the ornamented pieces of {culpture on 
the external parts: all-round, in the moft elaborate {tyle and obfcene 
imagery, are pourtrayed figures of men, women, beafts, birds, and 
fifhes. Weare totally unable, and, for reafons before quoted, equally 
unwilling to convey a full: idea of thefe monftrous delineations : it 
mutt therefore fuffice to fay, that there is a great variety of not only, 
human nudities in'thé moft indecent, uncleanly fituations, but men 
and beafts, and beafts and women, expofed in the moft fhameful 
combinations that a brutal imagination could fuggeit, in all the filthy 
attitudes of unnatural depravity. 

‘ Although, from our journeyings in India having been chiefly 
confined to the peninfula, we have had no opportunities of obferv- 
ing thefe objects of adoration in other parts; we read of their being 
in exiftence in the more northern countries, as well as in the 
peninfula. We recolleét, many yearsago, having feen fimilar pro- 
ceffions at Madras, but not the beftial fculptures on the machine 
or coach; and ina celebrated pagoda near ‘T ellicherry, called the 
bra{s pagoda, we faw the remains of one’ of them : in Malabar alfo, 
as well as in Canara, we have feen temples dedicated to the deity 
of fecundity, with nothing in their gloomy recefles but a monftrous 
hieroglyphic of the organ of generation. 

‘ The deluded female conceives the curfe of barrennefs wil! -be 
removed by an (in this cafe) unnatural contact with this fymbol ; 
and it is not unlikely but this pilgrimage, if it may be fo called, 
might, from its fuccefs, have been in great repute; as in thefe 
flothful feats, it cannot be imagined there would ever be wanted 
young bramins to affert the honor and prolific powers of the’r relic, 


Jt may indeed be fuppofed, that thefe libidinous people or ginauy 
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inftituted fuch bigotted praétices for the purpofes of lafciviouf. 
nefs; for here little elfe is attended to but the gratification of 
fenfuality, and every art tending to its completion, paffionately cul- 
tivated with all the refinement of ingenious volyptuoufnefs. 

* It is almoft impiety, in the fame page with thefe vile fuperftitions, 
to mention our own enlightened religion; but the theologian will 
on contemplating the unhappy enormities of uninformed minds, be 
enabled, while Chriftianity teaches him to pity them, to congratulate 
himfelf on the fuperior tenets of his own glorious faith” 

The machine appertaining to thefe obfcene rites with its 
idol, is exhibited on the ancient coins of Zidon (fee Pellerin, 
P. Tom 2. pl. 82 fig. 26,) and emphatically ftyled in Scripture 
‘the ABOMINATION of the ZIDONIANS.” _ ome 


(To be continued.) 





Letters from Dr. Withering, of Birmingham; Dr. Ewart, of 
Bath; Dr. Thornton, of London; and Dr. Biggs, late of the 
Ifle of Santa-Cruz ; together with fome other Papers, Supple 
mentary to two Publications on Afihma, Con/umption, Fever, 
and other Difeafes, by Thomas Beddoes, M.D. 8vo. 15, 
Johnfon. ©1794. sap aie | 


Bere coments of file pamphlet ate’; 


. © Letterto Dr. Black, introduétory—Obfervations on the Altera- 
tion produced in the Air of Places where a great Number of Perfons 
are aflembled—Letter from Dr. Withering to Dr. Beddoes—Letter 
from Dr. Ewart to ditto—Letter from Dr. Thornton to ditto— Ex- 
tract of a Letter from Dr. . —Cafe of Dyfpnoea, approach- 
ing to Orthopnoea, in a Letter from Benjamin Biggs, M. D.—Cafe 
of Epileptic Affection—Abftraé& of Mr. Vauquelin’s Experiments 
on the Liver of the Ray or Skate Fifh—Mifcellaneous Obfervations.’ 





To thefe communications are alfo added, a fecond letter 
from Dr. Thornton. A paper on the ufe of yeaft in putrid 
fevers, and a cafe communicated by Dr. Parry of Bath. 

In reviewing two former works of Dr. Beddoes, publifhed 
with a view to introduce his pneumatic method of curing 
difeafes, we remarked that decided faéts were wanting to re- 
commend it. The fame paucity is ftill evident ; and the moft 
favourable conclufion which can be deduced from thefe addi- 
tional obfervations and experiments is, that temporary relief 
has been experienced by confumptive perfons in a few inftances. 
Dr. Beddoes ought to have made many trials before he can be 
juftified in recommending his method of practice to general 
yfe, and yet he has not been able to bring one unequivocal 
hy A MR ter - | inftanc¢g 
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inftance of cure of pulmonary confumption by hisnew remedy. 
We fhall extract the moft favourable inftance, of the effect of 
mephitic air, contained in this publication; it is part of a 
letter from Dr. Ewart. 


‘ The other cafe in whichI employed the inhalation of mephitic 
air, was that of a lady aged about 22 years; who nearly two years 
and a half ago, was feized in Ruflia with fymptoms of a violent 
pleurify, after incautioufly eating iced cream when over heated. 
Notwithftanding bloodlettings and other evacuations, the inflam- 
matory fymptoms feem to have run into a rapid. fuppuration, for 
eight or ten days after the firft attack, and after a fevere fit of 
coughing, almoft immediate relief followed the fudden expectora- 
tion of a large quantity of what was deemed pure pus, flightly in- 
termixed with blood. Butthough the pain and dyfpneea now abated, 
{till a frequent cough and a very copious expectoration of a fimilar 
matter to that difcharged at firft, remained ;*and foon her fever af- 
fumed a heétic form. She was in this fituation recommended to 
come to England, but experienced no benefit either from the fea 
voyage or from the ufe of the Briftol hot waters, which fhe drank 
during fome months. So much of her cafe I give from her own 
report. From Briftol fhe came to Bath in the beginning of laft 
January, when I firft faw her, eighteen months after the commence- 
ment of her illnefs. The ftate of circumftances then was, very 
confiderable and progrefive emaciation, an almoft conftant heétic 
fluth on the countenance, the pulfe always quick, with regular and 
{trong exacerbatious of fever towards evening, which again abated 
before morning, and were fucceeded by profufe fweats ; the cough 
was very frequent, and the expectoration fo profufe as completely 
to wet many handkerchiefs daily. She began now to infpire mephi- 
tic air, pretty nearly in the fame manner as col. Cathcart had 
formerly done. She not only repeated, however, the inhalations 
from the machine oftener, and continued them longer each time 
than was done in his cafe, but even while fhe was not infpiring 
through the tube, the machine generally remained on a table near 
her, emitting the fixedair which was continually extricatedfrom the 
mixture of calcareous earth and vitriolic. acid it contained, fo that I 
feldom entered her apartment without perceiving mephitic fumes in 
a greater or lefs degree. The apartment being clofe and of no great 
extent, I fometimes thought it prudent to have a window opened 
for the purpofe of clearing it of thefe fumes.—Particular circum- 
{tances rendered it neceffary that I fhould inform the iady’s relations 
without referve, what chance I faw of her recovery; and in the 
beginning of my attendance I did not heftate to exprefs my 
defpair of doing her any good, or of ever feeing her better. 
Such, however, was foon the abatement of all her fymptoms under 
the above treatment ; fo entirely for fome weeks did the hectic fever 
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difappear ; and fo evidently did fhe gain during the fame period © 
both flefh and ftrength, that not only her relations acquired new 
and fanguine hopes of her recovery, but I began ferionfly to flatter 
myfelf with a difappointment of my predictions, although I durft not 
venture to avow it. The firft check given to this amendment, 
which proceeded for four or five weeks, was occafioned by an over 
exertion of her lately recovered ftrength, during a fatiguing walk, 
the latter part of which was up a pretty fteep afcent, A return of 
pain in the bteaft and dyfpnoea, a tinge of blood in the expectora~ 
tion, together with an accelerated pulfe, made me have recourfe 
to bloodletting, blifters applied to the cheft, &c. which greatly re- 
. lieved thefe fymptoms, but at the fame time reduced the general 
ftrength. The inhalation of mephitic air was interrupted during 
the period of this frefh inflammatory attack, from an uncertainty 
how it might act rather than from any objervation of its difagreeing ; 
but it was repeated as before, after the fymptoms of inflammation 
had abated, and again feemed to produce the fame beneficial effects, 
A fecond relapfe, however, occurred fome weeks afterwards from 
a flight indifcretion, the throwing off part of her accuftomed gar- 
ments. This was removed much in the fame way as the former 
one, and the mephitic air was again reforted to with fimilar fuccefs, 
After each of thefe inflammatory attacks, and after one or two 
others which happened fubfequently, there remained for fome time 
a confiderable increafe of cowgh and expectoration, and a per- 
manent hectic, which however gradually abated under the ufe of 
the mephitic air. But thefe repeated relapfes from flight caufes, 
potwithftanding the conftitution rallied aftonifhingly afterwards, 
and foon feemed to regain all it had loft, renewed my fears that the 
difeafe would foon run the ufual and rapid courfe of confirmed 
phthifis. ‘The patient left Bath in the month of May laft, to take 
advantage of the fummer feafon for trying another voyage by fea, 
ftill bent on continuing the inhalation of mephitic air. 1 defpaired 
of hearing much longer any favourable accounts of her; but have 
been repeatedly and agreeably difappainted, in learning that her 
health has fince gained inftead of lofing ftrength. By a letter re- 
ceived within thefe few days from Peterfburg, where dhe has paffed 
the fummer, it isreported to me“ that fhe is wonderfully recovered 
by the balfam of Mecca, which fhe got from the Turkifh ambafla- 
dor.” _ Whether fhe has all along continued the mephitic air, I can- 


» 


~ not undertake to affert ” but I believe in the affirmative, from her 


jntentions at the time of leaving this country. ‘Fo whatever caufe 
her preiervation is owing, it is the firft cafe of fo fully formed, and 
fo far advanced a phthifis that I have met with, in whichthe progrefg 
to diffolution has been long reftrained, or fo fuccefsfully repelled.’ 


But though we do not apprehend that Dr. Beddoes’ method 
of’ treatment will prove effeCtual in phthifis, yet it promifes 
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to afford temporary relief in moft cafes of difficult breathing. 
The following cafe is very fatisfaCtory : Reapaartt ay 
* Dear Sir, 

¢ I have for near two years been fubje& toa cough with {pitting 
of mucus and very confiderable difficulty of breathing, the attacks 
of which refembled afthmatic paroxy{ms in coming on in the night, 
_ often after my firft fleep.. They very frequently obliged me to rife 
out of bed and walk about the room. I was always forced to fleep _ 
with my head confiderably raifed._ For thefe fymptoms I had em- 
ployed various antifpafmodic: remedies, which afforded only relief 
for the moment and not always that. After breathing the mixture of 
airs you direéted, I found this difficulty of breathing much relieved 
in three days, and before the expiration of eight days, it had entire- 
ly ceafed; and has never returned fince. Before this time, I had 
been fubjeét to coldnefs of the extremities, which now went off. I 
could even fleep with fewér bed-cloaths. I had alfo-a greater flow 
of fpirits.—TI can hardly doubt, from my own feelings, that this 
kind of air will be highly beneficial in that very diftrefling difeafe, 
the afthma ; and in difeafes of languor alfo.’ I had tried various 
climates, the Bath and Briflol waters, in vain; I had confulted at 
leaft twelve phyficians in Europe, the Weft Indies, and America. 


Iam, &c. 
BEeENjAMIN Bices, M. D.’ 


Dr. Beddoes, in his introductory letter to Dr. Black, obferves: 

* You have heard the proje& vilified. So would a panacea be. 
So was the Peruvian ae and inoculation; and every great 
improvement of that art, from which, according to its ftate, 
all in their turn fhall experience good or harm.’ This, how- 
ever, is a mode of reafoning which may with equal propriety 
be adopted by every perfon who wifhes to impreis a novelty 
on the public.. ‘Che public did very wifely in declining the 
ufe of inoculation and Peruvian bark, till their utility was con- 
firmed by facts; and Dr. Beddoes has no reafon to take it ill 
that his new method of. curing confumptions is not received 
with an ardour equal to that with which it is offered. An in- 
genious perfon, however candid, who Jooks about him with a 
view to difcover facts to confirm a dazzling theory, will not 
find it dificult to hit on fome which fuit his purpofe. The in- 
prowly of individuals acting on the credulity of mankind, has 
itherto fupported the ceafelefs tide of theory and fiction: 
among men of fcience, however, the era feems now to have 
arrrived, when hypethefis and fact have found their proper 
Jevel, and when neither dogmatifm nor empiricifm dare aflert the 
exclufive privilege of directing the judgment. As a theorift, Dr. 
Beddoes ftands high in our eftimation ; but a more fatisfaétory 
account of the effects of his remedy is neceflary before he can 
claim. 
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claim the credit of having materially improved the praCtice of 
medicine. | ' 

With refpeé to the account which is given of the effeéts of 
yeaft in typhus fever, we muft remark that we think st fcarce- 
ly credible; the trial was made by a clergyman, who, though 
actuated by the beft motives, is not to be fuppofed to have ex- 
erted much difcrimination in a cafe of this nature. Other 
remedies we are told were not omitted, and when this is the 
cafe it is well known that it is impoflible to aflign the due effec 
to each. The remedy certainly, however, deferves future 
trial in cafes which are deemed defperate. 








Zhe Works of Cornelius Tacitus. By Arthur Murphy, Ef. 
(Concluded from Val. IX. New Arr. p. 44.) 


A FIER a long recefs, we return to this elaborate work, 
and proceed to give a brief account of the contents of the 
remaining volumes. 

The hiftory of ‘Tacitus is comprifed in the third volume, 
alfo an Appendix and Notes. The laft valume contains the in- 
eftimable treatife on the Manners of the Germans3 the Life 
of Agricola, and the Dialogue concerning Oratory, with very 
copious notes. 

After the ample fpecimens which we have already given of 
this tranflation, it cannot be expected that we fhould much 
dilate on it at prefent. As the Hiftory, however, is in the 
original fomewhat different in ftyle from the Annals, we pre- 
fent our readers with a {pecimen of the manner in which our 
tranflator has executed this part of his tafk. 

The following account of the fall of a defpicable tyrant is 
interefting : 

‘ Vitellius, feeing the city conquered, went in a litter by a private 
way at the back of the palace, to his wife’s houfe on mount 
Aventine, with intent, if he could lie concealed during the reft of 
the day, to fly for refuge to his brother and the cohorts under his 
command at Tarracina. His natural irrefolution returned upon 
him. He dreaded every thing, and, with the ufual diftraction of 
fear, what was prefent alarmed him moft. He returned to his 
palace, and found it a melancholy defert. His flaves had made 
their efcape, or fhunned the prefence of their mafter. Silence added 
to the terror of the fcene. He opened the doors of his apartments, 
and ftood aghaft at the dreary folitude. All was defolation round 
him. He wandered from room to room, till his heart funk within 
him. Weary at length of his wretched condition, he chofe a dif- 
graceful lurking-place, and there lay hid with abjeé fear, till Julius 


Placidus, the tribune of a cohort, dragged him forth. With his 
: hands 
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hands bound behind him, and his -arment torn, ‘he was conducted, 
a wretched {pectacle, through crowds infulting his diftrefs, and not 
a friend to pity his misforty:nes. A catallropbe fo mean and defpi- 
cable moved no paffion bit contempt. A German foldier, either 
in wrath, or to end his mifery, {truck at him with his fabre, and, 
miffing his aim, cut off the ear of a tribune. Whether his defign 
was againft that officer, cannot now be known, For his attempt 
he perifhed on the fpot. Vitellius was dragged along amidft the 
{coffs and infults of the rabble. With {words pointed at his throat, 

they forced him to raife his head, and expofe his countenance to fcorn 
and derifion ; they made him look at his ftatues tumbling to the 
ground ; they pointed to the place of public harangues, and fhewed 
him the fpot where Galba perifhed. In this manner they hurried 
him to the charnel, where the body of Flaviuy Sabinus had been 
thrown amongft the vileft malefaétors. An expreffion fell from 
him, in the laft extremity, that befpoke a mind not utterly deftitute 
of fentiment. A tribune infulted him in his mifery; “ and yet,” 
faid Vitellius, “ I have been your fovereign.””. He died foon after 
under repeated wounds. The populace, who had worfhipped him 
in the zenith of his power, continued, after his death, with the 
fame depravity, to treat his remains with every mark of fcorn and 
infolence, 
¢ He was the fon, as already mentioned, of Lucius Vitellius, and 
had completed the fifty- -feventh year of his age. He rofe to the 
confulfhip, to pontifical dignities, and a name and rank among the 
moft eminent citizens, without induftry or perfonal merit. The 
fplendid reputation of the father laid open the road to honours for 
the fon. The men who raifed him to the imperial dignity, did not 
fo muchas know him. By his vices, and luxurious eafe, he gained 


an afcendant over the affections of the army, toa degree rarely at- 


tained by the virtue of the ableft generals. Simplicity, franknefs, 
and generofity, muft not be denied to him ; but thofe qualities, when 
not under the curb of difcretion, are always equivocal, and often 
ruinous. He endeavoured to conciliate friendfhips, not by his 
virtues, but by boundlefs liberality, and no wonder if he miffed his 
aim: he deferved friends, but never had them. That his power 
fhould be overturned, was, no doubt, the intereft of the common- 
wealth; but the men who figured in that important fcene, could 


claim no merit with Vefpafian, fince, with equal. veriatility, they 
had been traitors to Galba.’ 


Jn oppofition to this character, we fele& another: 


¢ Helvidius Prifcus was born in the municipal city of Tarracina. 
His father, Cluvius, was a centurion of principal rank. Bleffed with 
talents and an early genius, Helvidius applied himfelf to fpeculations 
af the fublimett kind ; not witha defign,; as many have done, to 
grace a life of indolence with the name of abftract philofophy, but 


to 
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to bring with him into publ:c bufinefs a mind, provided with fcience, 
and pre to meet every danger. He adopted the tenets of thofe: 
hiiothen who maintain, that nothing can be deemed an evil but 
vice; and nothing a pofitive good, but what is fair and honour- 
able; who place in the clafs of things indifferent all external advan- 
tages, and confider power, wealth, and nobility, as foreign to the 
foul, mere adventitious circumftances, in themfelves equivocal, 
neither good nor evil. He had rifen no higher than the -quaftorian 
rank, when Petus Thrafea gave him his daughter in marriage. Of 
all the virtues of his father-in-law he imbibed none fo deeply, as 
the fpirit of liberty, which animated that extraordmary man. He 
performed the relative duties of every ftation with the ftricteft at- 
tention; citizen, fenator, hufband, friend, and-fon-in-law, he dif- 
charged all parts with equal luftre; defpifing riches; in*the caufe of 
truth inflexible, and, when danger threatened, erect and firm. 

‘ The love of fame was by fome objected’to-him as his ftrongeft 
motive, his ruling paffion. But the love of fame, it fhould be re- 
membered, is often the incentive of the wife and good, the great 
principle of the noble mind, and the laft which it refigns. When 
his father-in law fell a victim to his enemies, Helvidius was driven 
into exile; but, being afterwards recalled by Galba, he food forth 
the accufer of Eprius Marcellus, the informer, who wrought the 
downfal of Petus Thrafea. By that vindiétive meafure, as bold as 
it was juft, the fenate was divided into contending factions. The 
ruin of Marcellus, it was clearly feen, would draw after it the whole: 
legion of informers. The caufe, however, went on, fupported on 
both fides with equal ardour, and confummate eloquence. Galba 
balanced between the parties, and the leading fenators interpofed to 
end the conteft. At their requeft, Helvidius defifted from the pro- 


fecution.’ 


The fhorter tracts are tranflated with the fame fpirit and 
correctnefs as the reft of the work. The claflical reader will 
recolle& that a difpute has long fubfifted among the learned 
with refpect to the real author of the Dialogue concerning 

Oratory; fome afligning it to Quintilian, fome to ‘Tacitus, and 
fome to Suetonius.—Our readers will doubtlefs be pleafed to 
fee Mr. Murphy’s fentiments upon the fubject : 


‘ The fcene of the following dialogue is laid in the fixth year of 
Vefpafian, A. U.C. 828, A.D. 75. The commentators are much 
divided in their opinions about the real author: his work they all 
agree is a mafterpiece in the kind; written with tafte and judg- 
ment; entertaining, profound, and elegant. But whether it is to 
be afcribed.to Tacitus, Quintilian, or any other perfon, whom they 
cannot name, is a queftion upon which they have exhaufied a ftore 
of learning. . They have given‘us, according to their cuftom, much 


~ controverfy, and little decifion. In this field of conjectur2 Lipfius 
led 
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led the way, He publithed, in 1574, the firft good edition of 
Tacitus, with judicious emendations of the text, and notes to illuf- 
trate every paflage which he thought wanted explanation. He was, 
beyond all queftion, a man of genius and great erudition. He, and 
Cafaubon, and Scaliger, were called the triumvirate ‘of literature. 
Lipfius, however, ftands diftinguifhed by his tafte, and his polité- 
nefs. Commentators in general feem to ‘think, as Dr. Bentley ex- 
prefled it, that they are riding to pofterity upon the back of an an= 
cient ; and being well mounted, they imagine that to prance, and 
fhew all their paces, and dath through thick and thin, ‘and befpat- 
ter all who come in their way, is the true dignity of a critic. Lip- 
fius was not of this clafs: to great learning ‘he united a fine tafte, 
and polifed manners. He thought for himfelf, and he decided 
with candour ; never dogmatical, or prefuming to dictate to others. 
He fays expeetaly, Dico me; nam aliis nihil praeco quod Sequantur. 
With regard to the prefent Dialogue, had it not come down to us in 
a mutilated {tate, he pronounces it in point of ftyle, beauty of in- 
vention, and found judgment, equal to the beft models of anti-« 
quity. Bnt who was the real author feems to him a problem not 
eafy to be folved. He fees nothing of the manner peculiar to Taci- 
tus: in the place of brevity, he finds diffufive periods, and the rich, 
the florid, and the amplified fentence, inftead of the concife, the 
clofe and nervous. An author, he admits, may, by continued 
practice, acquire a caft of thought and expreffion not to be found in 
his early productions ; but ftill he muft retain fome traces of his ori- 
ginal manner. The age of Tacitus does not feem to him to cor- 
refpond with the time, when the fpeakers in the Dialogue met to 
difcufs the queftion. ‘Tacitus, he fays, was promoted by Vefpa- 
fian, and from that circumftance he infers that he was not fo young, 
as the writer of the dialogue reprefents himfelf.in the firft feétion. 
He once thought that Quintilian had the beft claim, fince that 
writer, in the introduétion to the fixth book of his I nftitutes, fays 
expre(sly, that he publifhed a treatife on the fubject; Librum, quem 
de caufis corrupte eloguentia emifi ; but, upon due reflection, Lip- 
fius fairly owns, that Quintilian, in the fixth of Vefpafian, was far 
from being a young man. He adds, whether it be afcribed to Ta- 
citus, or Quintilian, no inconvenience can arife, fince the traét it- 
felf is beautiful; but, as to himfelf, his doubts are not removed; 
he ftill remains in fufpenee. Cum multa dixerim, claudo tamen omnia 
hoc re/ponfa; MINI NON LiquERE. Gronovius, Pichena, Ryc- 
kius, Rhenanus, and others, have entered warmly into the difpute. 
An elegant modern writer has hazarded a new conjecture. The 
laft of Sir Thomas Fitzofborne’s Letters is a kind of preface to Mr. 
Melmoth's Tranflation of the Dialogue before us. He fays, of all 


the converfation-pieces, whether ancient or modern, either of the 


moral or polite kind, he knows not one more elegantly written than ° 


the little anonymous Dialogue concerning the rife and decline of 
eloquence 
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eloquence among the Romans. He calls it.anonymous, though hé 
is aware, that it has been afcribed not only to Tacitus and Quinti- 
lian, but even to Suetonius. The reafons, however, are fo incor- 
clufive, that he is inclined to give it to the Younger Pliny. He 
thinks it perfectly coincides with Pliny’s age; it is addreffed to one 
of his particular friends, and is marked with fimilar expreffions and 
fentiments. But, with all due fubmiffion to Mr. Melmoth, his new 
_€andidate cannot long hold us in fufpenfe. It appears in the ae- 
~* count of the eruption of mount Vefuvius, in which Pliny’s uncle 
loft his life, A. U.C. 832, A.D. 79, that Pliny was then eighteen 
years old, and, as the Dialogue was in 828, he. could not then be 
more than fourteen; a time of life, when he was neither fit. to mm | 
be admitted to a learned debate, nor capable of underftanding it. 
Befides this, two letters to his friend Fabius are ftill extant; one in 
the firft book, epift. 11; the other, book vii. epift. 2. No men- 
tion of the Dialogue occurs in either of thofe letters, nor in any 
other part of his works; a circumftance, which could fcarce have 
happened to a writer fo tenderly anxious about his literary charaétef, 
if the work in queftion had been the produ¢tion of his pen. Bro- 
tier, the laft, and, it may be faid, the beft of all the editors of Tacitus, 
is of opinion that a tra¢t, fo beautiful and judicious, ought not, with- 
out better reafons than have been as yet affigned, to be adjudged 
from ‘Tacitus to any other writer. He relies much on the firft edi- 
tion, which was publifhed at Venice (1468), containing the fix laft 
books of the Annals (the fix firft not being then found), the five 
books of the Hiftory, and the Dialogue, intitled, Cornelii Taciti 
Equitis Romani Dialogus de Oratoribus claris. There were alfo, in 
the Vatican, manufcript copies of the Dialogue de Oratoriéus. In 
1615, when the fix firft Annals were found in Germany, a new 
edition, under the patronage of Leo X. was publifhed by Beroaldus, 
carefully collated withthe manufcript, which was afterwards placed 
in the Florentine Library. Thofe early authorities preponderate 
with Brotier againft all modern conjecture; more efpecially, fince 
‘the age of Tacitus agrees with the time of the Dialogue. He was 
four years older than his friend Pliny, and, at eighteen, might pro- 
rly be allowed by his friends to be of their party. In two years 
afterwards (A. U. 830), he married Agricola’s daughter; and he 
exprefsly fays (Life of Agricola, feét. ix.), that he was then a very 
young man. ‘The arguments drawn by the feveral commentators 
from the difference of ftyle, Brotier thinks are of no weight. The 
ftyle of a young author will natuyally differ from what he has fettled 
by practice at an advanced period of life. ‘This has been obferved 
in many eminent writers, and-in none more than Lipfius: himfelf. 
His language, in the outfet, was eafy, flowing, and elegant ; but, 
as he advanced in years, it became ftiff, abrupt, and harfh. Tacitus 
relates a converfation on a literary fubjeét ; and in fuch a piece, who 
can expeét to find the ftyle of an hiftorian or an annalift? For thefe 
reafons 
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reafons Brotier thinks that this Dialogue may, with good reafon, be ° 
afcribed to Tacitus. The tranflator enters no farther into the con- 
~ troverfy, than to fay, that in a cafe, where certainty cannot be-ob- 
tained, we niuft reft fatisfied with the beft evidence the nature of 
the thing will admit. The difpute is of no importance ; for, as 
Lipfius fays, whether we give the Dialogue to Quintilian or to 
Tacitus, no inconvenience can arife. Whoever was the author, 
it is a performance of uncommon beauty.’ 


For our own parts, we are of opinion that the claim, neither 
of Tacitus nor Quintilian, is well eftablifhed. It bears.no in- 
. | ternal marks of being the production of the former, and the 
: external evidence is againft the latter. Perhaps the contro- . 
verfy may be well folved by a query.—Were there no writers 
of tafte in Rome suring the reign of Vefpafian, but ‘Tacitus, 
Quintilian, and Pliny: 

The notes evince great reading ; and the work, altogether, 
may be fafely recommended as a moft valuable addition to 
Englith literature. For the benefit of thofe who, like. our- 
felves, do not rank among the opulent part of the community, 
we prefent an humble petition to Mr. Murphy, that he will 
ere long condefcend to favour the public with an odtavo edi- 
tion. 





The Natural Hiftory of Birds; containing a Variety of Faéts 
felected from feveral Writers, and intended for the Amufement 
and Infiruétion of Children. With Copper-plates. 3 Vols. 
12mo. 125. Boards. Johnfon. 4791. 


T is a charaéteriftic of the prefent age, that the attention of 
children is beginning to be turnedfrom words to things; 
and we may, perhaps, hope to fee the time when the works of 
God in his fair creation may be thought as worthy to engage 
their attention as the quantity of a verle in a dead language. 
The work before us, is a compilation from Linneus, Buffon, 
Pennant, and Latham; and others occafionally, as Mr. White 
of Selborne. It is executed witli great tafle and judgment; 
and forms, altogether, one of the moft agreeable books of the 
kind that can be put into the hands of children. ‘The author 
has very judicioufly left out all anatomical defcription, and re- 
tained no more of thofe parts, which are defcriptive of the 
plumage and colouring, than was fufficient to mark the general 
appearance; but he has been full and particular in the food, 
habits, manner of life, &c. and he has agreeably interfperfed 
the work with anecdotes and ftories of occurrences relative to 
individuals, or to the fpecies of the bird he is defcribing. 


The fix orders of birds are comprized, arranged according 
to 
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to the fyftem of Linnzus ; the genetic charaéters are prefixed 
to the account of each genus, and we hope children will not be 
allowed by their teachers and parents to neglect making them- 
felves matters of thefe, though of a more technical nature than 
the reft ; for, as the author very properly fays, 


¢ A regard to fyftem, and the purpofe of inftruétion, render them 
méceffary. It fhould alfo be remembered, that thefe terms are the 
names of vifible objeéts, and therefore the more eafily acquired by 
children : the cafe is widely different with thofe words which are 
intended to exprefs abftract ideas, becaufe there the ideas themfelves 
are not within the comprehenfion of a child. It may be further ob- 
ferved, that, in order to facilitate the acquirement of any {cience, 
it is effential to learn the terms which are generally employed by 
thofe who write upon it.’ : 


The ftyle is remarkably well adapted to children. It is 
clear, fimple, and unaffected, eafy in the conftru€tion, and 
confifting of familiar and obvious expreffioris, yet never low or 
trivial. We muft not forget tc remark, that the copper-plate 
which is given of each genus, confifts of a clear, accurate 
‘Olitline, fitted to give a juft idea, as far as it goes, of the 
objec it is to reprefent. ‘The author has taken that occafion 
which the nature of his work fo fairly afforded him of incul- 
eating fentiments of picty and benevolence. As a fpecimen of 
his manner, we fhall give his account of the crane: 


© Of all the birds that migrate, or fly from one country to another, 
there are none that undertake more diitant or more difficult flights 
than cranes. 

‘ They are feen in Sweden, the Orkney Iflands, Scotland, in 
Poland, and all the northern parts of Europe. 

‘ Formerly it was thought, that a race of little men, who were 
called Pygmies, were at conitant war with the cranes, that they 
attempted to take their eggs, and fteal their young; and it is not 
improbable, that thefe attempts are frequently made by apes and 
monkies, for they are very fond of birds and eggs; and apes and 
monkies are fo much like little men, that the miftake is not much 
to be wondered at. | 

¢ Cranes fly very high, and in order. They form a triangle. 
When the wind is ftrong againft them, or an eagle is about to 
attack them, they make a kind of circle. They fly moftly in the 
night ; the leader frequently calls out to them, and all the others 
anfwer, fo that they are in no danger of feparating. 

¢ Cranes, like all large birds, cannot eafily begin to fly: they 
firft run, then flap their wings, then juft rife, afterwards they {pread 
their wings, and fupport a long and fteady flight. They often rife 


fo high among the clouds that they cannot be feen, yet they make 
fo 
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fo loud a noife, that they can be heard ‘though out of fight ; and 
their eyes are fo good, that they can fee every object below. : 

¢ When cranes are in numbers upon the ground, they fleep with 
their heads under their wings, except their chief, and he watches 
with his neck ftretched out ; ifany thing alarm him, he inforrns the 
reft with a cry. 

‘ The ¢fane lays but two eggs, and the young, foon after they 
can fly, d4ccompany their parents in their migration, or paflage, 
from one country toanother, 

¢ Cranes, are taken by {nares, and fometimes by falcons. In 
fome parts of Poland they are inf{uch numbers, that the peafants 
are obliged to build huts in the middle of their fields of corn to drive 
them away, for thev are very great deftroyers of grain. It is in the 
dark chiefly. that they plunder, and fometimes in one night they will 
lay wafte a whole field of corn; they devour it, and trample it 
down, as though a regiment of foldiers had marched over it. 

¢ When-cranes are purfued by falcons, they endeavour to rifé 
very high in the; air, and fometimes they ftrike their bills through 
the falcons and kill them; but as they are not fkilful in turning, 
the falcon will frequently wound the wings of the cranes, and they 
fall down to the ground; but even then they will. lie upon their 
backs, and fight defperately with their beaks and their claws, until 
the fowler comes and kills them. 

¢ It was once the barbarous cuftom to breed up cranes to be 
hunted in this manner, and young ones were taken from the neft 
and trained for this cruel diverfion. 

‘ Cranes may be tamed and taught to march or walk very grave+ 
ly, to put themfelves into many ftrange poftures, and to dance to 
mufic. 

‘ Though they live very much upon grain, yet they prefer worms 
and infects; for this reafon they frequent marfhy fituations. 

‘ The feathers of the crane are in general of an ath colour, the 
quill feathers of the wings are black. 

‘ From the pinion of each wing there grows an elegant tuft of loofe 
feathers, like hairs, curled at the end. The crane can raifé them 
when it pleafes, but in general thefe feathers fall in a very graceful 
manner over the tail. They were formerly fet in gold, and worn 
as ornaments in caps. 

‘ The forehead is covered with black down or hairs: The hind 
part of the head is red and bare, or has only a few {cattered hairs. 

‘ The crane roofts upon one leg. 

‘ Plutarch fays, that they were blinded and kept in coops to be 
fattened for the great men in Rome. 

‘ Young cranes, before they are fledged, run with fuch {wiftnefs, 
that a man cannot eafily overtake them. 

‘ In fome countries it was thought very wrong to kill them, 
becaufe, by their appearing and difappearing, they were fuppofed 
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to foretel the feafon, and the hufbandman was very much guided by 
them. : 

‘ If they came early, a plentiful fummer was expected, but if 
late, an unfavourable feafon. 

* We fhould be very careful not to laugh at or find fault with 
opinions of this kind, among the lower clafs of people, which make 
. them tender in their treatment of any animal, for they are too often 
very thoughtlefs in thefe refpedts.’ 


We acknowledge we cannot approve the caution given in 
the concluding fentence, though we revere the fentiment of 
tendernefs that dictated it. Benevolence, that is founded on 
fuperftition or falfehood, has a very unfteady bafis. Would we 
with to countenance the do€trine of tranfmigration, to preferve. 
the refpeét of the Indians for the cow? or, had we lived in 
ancient Egypt, would we have favoured their fuperftitious re- 

ards to various kinds of animals? It is of the worft con- 
Riatinte to fuppofe that truth is only to be taught to a few, 
and that the bulkof mankind are to be deceived into virtue and 
happinefs. 

On the whole, we ftrongly recommend this agreeable work 
to the notice of parents, who are folicitous to furnifh the minds 
of their children with ufeful knowledge; and we fhall be happy 
to hear that the author has extended his plan to the other clafles 
ef natural hiftory. 


a ° 


The New Royal Road to Geometry, and Familiar Introdufion 
to the Mathematics. By Thomas Malton, Sen. In Two 
Parts. 8vo. 12s. Boards. Faulder. 1793. 


M ANY have been the attempts to improve the methods of 
teaching geometry; but ftill the Elements of Euclid 
maintain their fuperierity, and are confidered, in the beft fe- 
minaries of learning, as the fureft foundation for mathema- 
tical knowledge. We are not, therefore, to imagine that Eu- 
clid has not his defeéts; nor are the moderns to be difcouraged, 
by the celebrity of a name, from endeavouring to re¢tify thofe 
defects, or from facilitating the accefs to geometrical rea- 
foning. ‘That there is no royalroad to geometry, is a trite 
adage, which, if it means, by royal, a fmooth, eafy, beaten 
path, is not more applicable to geometry than to any other art 
or fcience. Every fcience has its difficulties ; and the facility 
of ee knowledge depends on the abilities, application, 
and tafte of the learner, conjoined with fimilar properties in 
the teacher. But, in the prefent ftate of the world, where 
fuch ‘a fund of inftru€tion is open to the inquiring mind, we. 
cannot too often urge the neceflity of giving every affiftance 
poflible 
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pofible to the learner, and of removing every obftruGtion in 
his path. In former ages, when the knowledge of a few pro- 
ofitions dignified a man with the title of philofopher, and a 
isa was not thought too great a facrifice for the difco- 
very of a truth, which the young geometrician now matters 
in the firft month of his ftudies, this fcience muft naturally 
have been purfued by very few, and, being confidered as par~ 
ticularly abftrufe, muft have been held up in greater admira- 
tion. It is now more generally ftudied, and, if in earlier years 
the attention of children was more drawn to mathematical 
figures, we might venture to affirm, that the difficulties of 
geometry would be greatly diminifhed; and the moft impor- 
tant propofitions of Euclid would with eafe be maftered long 
before a young man, according to the prefent ftate of things, 
is thought qualified to enter upon thefe ftudies at either uni- 
verfity. — dd ates s 
The author of the work before us informs us, that he is an 
autodidact, and conceives from thence that he may have feen 
the deficiencies or fuperfluities of books better than thofe. that 
have ftudied underatutor. Of this we have our doubts; but 
we cannot hefitate in thinking, that the very circumftance 
fhould have led him to put his book into the hands of one, who, 
having gone through a regular courfe of education, might have 
taught him to efcape fome errors, which, though not of the 
greateft confequence, are {till blemifhes in the wotk. He 
would not then have ftumbled in the threfhold, by telling us, 
that geometry is derived from geo, the earth, and meter, or 
metior, to meaf/ure; nor would he have fet down among his 
axioms, propofitions, which, under the notion of illuftrating, 
he, ftri@tly {peaking, demonftrates. ‘Thus, this propofition is 
called an axiom. ‘ Circumferences of circles can cut each 
other in two points only. For if it were poflible to cut or 
touch only in three points, A, B, and C, each of the points of 
fe€tion will be equally diftant from the centre of each circle, 
and, confequently, they will have the fame centre; which is 
contrary to the third axjom.’ What is this but a demonftra« 
tion ? and many other axioms are illuftrated in the fame man- 
ner. He might alfohave been led to ftrike out various obfer- 
vations on Euclid, and other writers, which cannot but be 
interruptions to the learner, who is not qualified to enter into 
thefe difcuflions, and wifhes only to go regularly on,.and to 
make himfelf matter of the fubject before him. Having once 
learned a fyftem of geometry, he may with eafe compare it 
with any other; but till that time it is needlefs to talk to him 
on the merits and defects of other writers. 
’ ‘The work is divided into two parts, the firft containing 


theory, the fecond practice. The firit part ig divided into 
C2 eight 
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eight books. The firft, beginning with the properties of lines, 
makes the thirteenth of Euclid its firft theorem, and from: 


lines it proceeds to triangles and parallelograms.. The fecond'’ 


adds to the powers of right lines, treated as in Euclid’s fecond 
book, fome properties of triangles and parallelograms, which 
are not in that book. The third, fourth, fifth, and fixth,. 


have the fame object in view as the books of Euclid under the’ 


fame denomination. The feventh and eighth correfpond with 
the eleventh and twelfth of Euclid,.and the whole is concluded. 
with an Appendix, on the theory of menfuration. The fecond 
part contains, befides thofe problems blended in Euclid: with 
the theorems, many other very ufeful ones. The laft fe€tiom 
is on the geometrical projection of the regular folids, and an 


Appendix is given on the conftruction of ellipfes, proportional: 
{cales, and-the line of chords. 


We are by no means convinced that the blending of the’ 


theorems and problems together by Euclid is attended with 
any difadvantage to the learner; and we cannot think that the 
alteration of the order of propofitions is of very great confe- 


quence. . Our attachment too, perhaps, to the mode-in which’: 


we were inftructed, may prevent us from admiring the intro- 
duétion of algebraical marks in the demonftrations; but we 


approve highly the number of figures given to the definitions: . 


and the plates to the books on folids muft facilitate, in this 


part, the apprehenfion of the learner. It is not uncommon,. 


in one of our univerfities, for the ftudent to read the defini- 
tions of the eleventh book, and to neglect the book itfelf, as. 
well as the twelfth. The difficulty of conceiving, from the 
diagrams, the properties of the figures to be demonftrated, 
may have led to this omiflion;. but if the figures were properly: 
fhaded, or if, which would be much better,. the tutors would 
have folid figures, as we have feen, of cards and ftrings, the: 
fuppofed difficulties in thefe two books would be eafily fur- 
mounted. 

The demonftrations, in general, are clear, and fhew a’con- 
fiderable degree of merit in the author; but we cannot fay, 
that where he departs from Euclid,-we often fee any great 
reafon for quitting our old inftructor: and though we would. 
not detract from the praife due to the writer, for his attempt 

to improve on the mode of teaching a ufefui fcience, we ap- 

rehend that this volume will not, in its prefent form, get the 
better of the prevailing opinion, that Euclid is the beft foun- 
dation for geometrical knowledge, 
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1 Ramble through Holland, France, and Italy. 2 Vols.  2me. 
12s. Boards. Cadell. 1793. 


*T HESE volumes are dedicated to that patron of literature, 
duke Humphry, with whom it feems the author has often 
dined, and to the Attic entertainments of whofe board he pro- 
feffes to owe all his infpiration as a writer. 4 
The work is-well entitled a Ramble, as itis written,in a loofe 
defultory way, and /o far refembles Sterne’s Sentimental 
journey, which the author feems to have taken for his model: 
nor, indeed, As it deftitute of fprightlinefs, though of infor- 
mation, it contains very little; for it is of fmall importance 
to the public, whether a traveller got. drunk, or fell in love 
in France, Italy, or his native province. Holland is merely 
touched upon in half a dozen lines: the following letter from 
Naples will give a fpecimen of the entertainment to be met 
with; though we are forry to give fo bad a fpecimen of the 
author’s good manners, as his pe/ting any image which the 
people, among whom he fojourned, had thought proper to 
fet up. We hope it was only owing to the good wine at the 


general’s. 
‘LETTER XIX. 
« Sir Peter. Naples, 


¢ I am forry it is not in my power to fend you acircumftantial 
account of the principles of this government ; but of the nature of 
the people, their ceremonies and fuperftitions, a fufficient knowledge 
ts very foon acquired. 

¢ All I know ef the former, is, that the chief officer of the police, 

is a fort of prztor, er mayor, to whom the public has of late been 
greatiy indebted. 
- As in defpotic countries it is fatal to difobey the monarch’s 
order, I will give you an inftance of the firmmnefs of this magiftrate. 
—T he death warrant of a2 murderer was’ brought to the king to fign— 
his majefty, ever inclined to mercy, commanded a pardon—the 
preetor threw up his appointment—the king, ftruck with the firm- 
nefs,of the man, recalled the oréer— the criminal was executed, and 
the magiftrate reinftated.—And as the penal law had been too little 
exerted hitherto, thoufands of murders and _affaffinations have been 
fince prevented through the manly conduct of this pretor. 

‘ The king does not much regard whether his granaries are ftored 
avith corn, fo that the commonalty are well fupplied with ice ; for 
nothing. would create a rebellion in Naples fo foon as the want of 
this. commodity.<The. lower clafs ef people are fo extremely in- 
ddlent, that they care not to undergo the fatigues of getting im the 
harveft—ice creams and oranges are their principal fuftenance. 


¢ Now-for a fample of fuperitition—The theatres have been 
| C 3 fut 
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fhut for the laft fortnight, out of refpect to one Januarius, the tutelary 
faint of Naples.—A {mall portion of this man’s blood, at the time 
of his martyrdom, was preferved by a woman in a phial, and prefented 
by her fome years afterwards to the church.—By the wonders. it 
frequently works, this furely can be no lefs than the blood of a faint. 

* At the great eruption ‘of Mount Vefuvius, in the year 1762, 
when Naples was in fo much danger of being demolifhed, the 
bithops, priefts, and officers of the ‘church, marched towards the 
mountain in grand proceffion, headed by one who carried this phiak 
ef blood.—When they came near the burning lava, which was. 
rolling in a majeftic body towards the city, the river of fire drew 
back ; and the ftatue of Fanuarius was ereéted upon the fpot. 

, This congealed blood is kept in the cathedral, under the arch- 
bithop’ slock; ‘and a miracle is exhibited to the people therewith three 
times a year. ~The phial is placed i in the middle of a receiver that 
refemblés a large opera glafs—ftrong lights are placed at one end, 
and the perfon to whom the miracle is ‘exhibited peeps through the 
other, (as one looks at a portable puppet fhow) whdn, by means of 
fome chemical procefs, the congealed blood fuddenty becomes a fluid. 

* On fome occafion the miracle failed of effect, which was 
afcribed to the prefence of two proteftants, who were inftantly torn, 
to pieces by the mob.—-This circumftance deters my countrymen 
from. attending the ceremony ; but there is little danger, for the 
bifhop is become too experienced a juggler to fuffer the fame blunder 
to take place again. 

‘ The cathedral was illuminated with many thoufand large wax 
lights, and lined with embroidered velvet ; and in the chapel where 
the miracle was performed, I numbered eight and thirty faints of 
folid filver, large as life. 

‘ But the abfurdity of thefe people. does not end here.—Three 
magnificent altars were erected in the moft public ftreets in honor 
of the faid Januarius, the figures and columns of which were of 

afteboard, covered with filk, fuperbly gilded and ornamented.— 
I fupped that night with general G--nn---g, who is upon the con- 


tinent in confequence of the event of a certain trial for crim. con.— 


We fat in converfation to fo late an hour, that artificial light was 
not wanted to conduét me to my hotel. 

‘ At the corner of one of the ftreets through which I had to pafs, 
ftood one of thefe altars, crowned with a fine coloffal figure of re- 
ligion.—I drew forth a large orange from my pocket, and ftriking 
the i image inthe centre, at one blow overfet the whole body of Ro- 
man Catholic fuperftition ; and the vengeance of Heaven did not 
overtake me. But the vengeance of man moft certainly would have 
done, had there been any to wreck it upon me, but happily at this 
hour the vulgar were all laid in fleep. 

-¢ From the difpofition of the commonalty, and the nature of de- 
fpotic government, thefe appearances of religious miracles may be 


neceflary 
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neceffary in order to keep the mob in fubjection ; and to indie 
them to bear patiently the fhackles with which they are loaded.+- 
But as far as I-have converfed with the Catholics, fuperftition does 
not appear to have any real ex:ftence in the minds of people of rank 
and education ; and the principal part of thefe ceremonies are appli- 
cable to political purpofes only, which are found more effentially 
neceflary fince the flame of liberty hath blazed up in France. 

‘ Of the nature of this people, I am forry to be under the neceffity 
of giving you a moft woeful pi€ture.-—From the firft prince of the 
blood, to the verieft wretch that you fee groping in the kennel fora 
horfe-fhoe nail, hardly a principle exifts that does not difgrace the 
human heart; feldom an act takes place that does not proceed from 
an interefted and felfifh motive — The wealthy ufe every means 
to render the hard fate of the poor {till more intolerable; who, in 
their turn, ftifle refentment till a favorable opportunity enables 
them to put fome act of revenge into effect, which ufually blackens 
the catalogue of human vices.—The ftiletto is the inftrument of 
death ; which hath no fooner performed its office, than it proceeds 
to glut the barbarous revenge of him that gives it force, with fome 
bloody afterpiece of mangling the body of the deceafed. 

* With refpeét to trade, no man ever makes a purchafe without 
being previoufly demanded three times the value of the commodity 
he wants; and I have never known the third part of the demand 
finally refufed.—But this is to be attributed originally to the mean- 
nefs of the great, who have been in the habits of crufhing all in- 
feriors, and will, in their bargains, perfonally barter with the 
mechanics to a degree of unparalleled meannefs and oppreffion. 

‘ In moft countries and ages women have ufually furpaffed us in 
acts of generofity and greatnefs—In France, a woman is-ever above 
a fhabby aét; but in Italy, depravity is ftamped upon both fexes. 
Nor is deformity of perfon at all in the back ground.—Great num- 
bers of mifhapen objeéts are turned loofe upon fociety, of fuch ex- 
traordinary growth and conftruction, as cannot fail to ftrike the 
mind with a conviction, that nature herfelf takes this method to 
fhew her abhorrence of their monftrous vices. 

¢ Beauty isas rarely to be feen at Naples as deformity in England; 
and even the ladies feem confcious that their perfons are not worth 
regard nz; for negleét and filth go hand in hand with uglinefs,—It 
is quite painful to one who has been in the habits of cleanlinefs, to 
mix witha crowd, fo intolerable is the peftilentious contagion round ; 
but it is inconceivable that this difgufting vice fhould be fuffered to 
pollute the perfons of high rank.—Even the rare inftances of beauty 
are not exempt from the ravages of filth— The princets P—s P—, 
whofe exuifite fymmetry leaves one room almoft to doubt whether 
fle was formed in the ordinary mould of nature, is faid to be over- 
run with a fpecies of animal that need not be mentioned; and I 


have heard a man, on whof¢'veracity I wouldrely, declare, that he 
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ath feen half a dozen of.them at once, taking their licentious pros 
mmenade acrofs an alabafter bofom which an angel would be proud 
‘to recline his head on. 
_ € But to wave particular defcriptions—people of all rank and pro- 
feffions live in the fame habits of naftinefs.—The very paftry-cooks 
are not exempt from it; and frequently with a hand that reeks with 
filth and peftilence, you are politely prefented with a macaroon.—I 


_ folemnly proteft I would rather ftarve than {wallow a Neapolitan 


tart. | 
* This is a place too where hofpitality hath never been heard of— 
profufion is difplayed a different way ; and as they live in wretched- 
nefs and want within themfelves, their fortunes are fquandered in 
pftentation when abroad.—I have frequently feen half a dozen fellows 
behind a tradefman’s carriage, picked up in the courfe of the day to 

tify the evening’s vanity, ragged as Falftaff’s regiment, and paid 
In proportion to the cloaths he wore.— 3 

¢ The meaneft mechanic will not ftir from home without his 


equipage ; and a woman that is feen on foot is difgraced for ever, 


¢ Strange fight to an athletic Englifhman, that the ufe of legs 
fhould be entirely laid afide ! 

‘ The liveries, indeed, and trappings of the nobles, are difplayed 
with fome little tafte and confiftency ; but they too, in their domeftic 
economy,. are abject in the extreme—(plendid in their equipages— 
fhabby in their palaces—princely without dcors—begearly within, 

' © T pray you grant me abfolution for clofing my ietter here.--- 


’ J ficken at the thoughts of thefe difgufting people—There may be 


danger of a further defcription having the like effect on you - where- 
fore I fubfcribe myfelf, your’s, &c.’ 
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Experiments on Animal Eleéricity, with their Application to 
hyfislogy. And fome Pathological and Medical Ob/erva- 
tions. (Concluded from New Arr. Vol. X. p. 260.) 


SINCE our laft Article was written, this fubje€ has engaged 
much attention. After mature reflection, the careful exa- 
mination of the different writers on nervous electricity, and 
fome experiments, we may be allowed to obferve, that there 
is probably, as Dr. Cullen originally fufpected, an elaftic fluid, 
confined by an inherent affinity (refembling, in its manner of 
ConneCijon, the affinity of magnetifm to iron) to the ner- 
vous fibrils, of which the interpofed membranes are non-con- 
ductors. Whether the accumulated natural electricity may 
have increafed the appearances, as M: Volta fufpeéts; whe- 
ther the fluid is not, in fome refpedts, different from the eélec- 
trical, as Dr. Fowler’s Experiments feem to fnggeft, is uncer- 
tain. Thefe points muft be left for future inquiry. At pres 
fent, we may fafely proceed in examining the influence and 
cree eT ites ee 
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effects of a fluid, refembling the electrical, on which the power 
of the nerves feems to depend. | 

We fhall proceed, as we intended, with M. Valli’s addi- 
tions to the accidental difcovery of Colunnio, and the little 
which Galvani added. It will be at once obvious, that the’re. 
falt of the experiments is precarious. The circumftances to 
enfure fuccefs are not fully underfiood, In the organs, whofe 
motion is involuntary, we can eafily perceive, that they will 
not fucceed, for nature has guarded carefully againft danger, 
by mixing the nerves repeatedly in bundles, and again fepa- 
rating them, fo that the origin of almoft every fibre is differ- 
ent; and, if any part, whence nerves proceed, is injured, 
the organs of the more important funétions are only weakened, 
It is more remarkable that animals, called hot blooded, are not 
fo foon affe&ted by ele€trical communications as others: at the 
fame time, the cold-blooded animals are certainly more. fen- 
fible to electrical changes in the atmofphere. In fome animals 
of warm blood, the experiments fucceed, as in the dog and 
the horfe: in fowls, whofe heat is greater (engl that may 
not be the caufe), they have ufually failed. In fome inftances, 
the will of the animal feems to prevent the effects. As the 
experiment fucceeds in different portions of the nerves, the 
vital principle probably refides in every part, and continues 
longeft in the extremities; as, after the experiment has failed 
in the part of the nerve above, it will fucceed in that below. 
This is no very uncommon circumftance : it was difcovered by 
a Dr. Caverhil, who endeavoured to fhow that the nervous 
fluid was.a denfe inert one; but, in his experiments, the tex- 
ture of the nerve was deftroyed : it is more probably owing to 
the fheath of the nerves becoming thinner, as they approach 
their termination. _ 

We have faid, that two metals are ufually neceflary ; and, 
on that account, fome accumulation of the natural eleCricit 
might be fufpe&ted. One metal, however, will occafionall 
fucceed; but, on this point, .M. Valli {peaks ambiguoully. 
The condu€tor muft at leaft be of a different metal; yet fome- 
times, feemingly, that was unneceflary, and glaziers lead, with 
allay lead, appeared, in at leaft one inftance, to produce the 
effeéts of two metals. ‘The choice of metals was not indif- 
ferent: coatings of lead, tin, copper, or zinc, feemed moit 
powerful. —The effects of water, as a conductor, we fhall 
tran{cribe : 

‘I obferved, that if the operator himfelf formed the circle, and 
carried the metal he held with the fingers of one hand, to the muf- 
cles immerfed in a veflel of water, and communicated by means of 
the other hand with the nerves which overhang the edge of the vef- 
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fel, in this cafe, the animal remains motionlefs; this does not hap- 
if the experiment be made in a manner direétly contrary. 

* I have likewife obferved, that if the nerves are placed in another 

fs of water near the firft, it is always neceflary, in order to pro- 
duce the electrical phenomena, that the metal fhould be in contact 
with the coating. 

¢ If the conduétor confifts of only one metal, it is fufficient that 
its two extremities touch the water in the two glaffes. But in a lit- 
tle time, its conduéting faculty becomes fo much weakened, as not 
to give any apparent mark of the circulation of the eleétrical fluid. 
In fome frogs even it is found ufelefs, although employed imme- 
diately after their preparation. 

¢ But if two different metals be fubftituted as conduttors, the 
movements will take place; the power of this compound con- 
dudtor, has, however, its. limits; the electricity not pafing in a 
feficient quantity to put the mufcular fibres in aétion. 

* To produce this effect, it fhould be carried to the nerves by 
better conductors than water. Metals are the beft, and it is by 
means of them we difcover, that this active principle, of which the 
animals appeared exhautfted, {till retains confiderable force, and does 
not perifh in fo fhort a time.’ 


Heat, in a flight degree, increafes the conducting power of 
water; but in a greater degree deftroys it: {pirit of wine ap- 
pears 2 worfe conductor than water, and glafs, as well as feal+ 
ing-wax, when warmed, conduct the animal eleCtricity; though, 
when cold, they, as in the other experiments, are non-con- 
duCtors. Our author thinks flame alfo a conduétor, and fome 
individuals of the human fpecies have appeared ta be perfect 
non-conductors. 

When natural electricity was employed, it was prevented 
by ligatures from following the courfe of the nerve; yet it 
feemed to prefer that direction. Various experiments were 
made, with a view of afcertairing the conneétion between na- 
tural and animal electricity; but with no very decifive event. 
The coats of the nerves, our author obferves, are bad conduct- 


ors, and tying impedes the paflage of the electrical fluid, by 


‘pproximating thefe coats. Opium appears, in oppofition to 
fomce fate experiments, to deftroy the animality of the nerve, 
‘not only in the part to which it is applied, but upwards to its 


origin. ‘Phis refult is not, however, conftant; nor can it be 
expected, for opium varies in its effects on almoft every differ- 


‘ent perfon. M. Valli thinks it acts, by deftroying the condu&t- 


ing power of the nerves. Opium feems to act on the muf- 
cular fibres as on nerves, and probably, in his opinion, on the 
nerves difperied among them. When animals.are killed by 
caufes affecting, mediately or immediately, the brain, the elec 
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tricity of the mufcular fibres feems unchanged ; but, when the. 
caufes of death produce conyulfions, no excitement takes place 5: 
evidently from the tenfion of the mufcular fibres being de- 
ftroyed. | | 

Our author tried his experiments on, animals apparently 
drowned, and found, that, in fome inftances, they were re- 
covered. His attempts were, however, often unfuccefsful, 
and the refult of the experiment, as in every inftance-of ani- 
mal electricity, precarious. M. Valli’s experiments feem to 
fhow, that fuffocation in the different gafles make a little dif 
ference in the animal electricity. It is certainly, in general, 
not fo active, though he is of opinion, it is the fame. Nitrous 
air is moft ‘injurious to frogs: azote makes the leaft dif-. 
ference in the appearance of their mufcles, poflibly owing, as 
our author fuggeits, to this being a chief ingredient in animal 
{ubftances, though not, as. M. M. Berthollet and Fourcroy 
contend, to its being the principle of mufcular irritahjlity. In 
animals that died from the miafma of gangrene, or that were 
ftarved, no animal electricity was found to exift. It was wholly 
exhautted, or deftroyed. 

Is then this agent really electrical, and are we only organs 
a€tuated by that fluid, whofe power, and whofe influence are 
fo confiderable and extenfive? Let us attend to our author’s 


arguments: 


‘I have afferted, that the,nervous fluid is the fame with eleétri- 
city, and with good reafon ; for 

¢ Subftances which conduét eletricity, are conductors likewife 
of the nervous fluid. 

‘ Subftances which are not conduéters of eleétricity, do not con- 
dud the nervous fluid. 

‘ Non-conduéting bodies, which acquire by heat the property of 
conducting electricity, preferve it likewife for the nervous fluid. 

‘Cold, at a certain degree, renders water a non-conduttor of 
electricity, as well as of the nervous fluid. 

¢ The velocity of the nervous fluid is, as far as we can calculate, 
the fame with that of electricity. 

¢ The obftacles, which the nerves, under certain circumftances, 


oppofe to electricity, they prefent likewife to the nervous fluid. 


‘ Attraction is a property of the electric fluid, and this attraction 
has been difcovered in the nervous fluid. : 

‘ We here fee the greateft analogy between thefe fluid’; nay, I 
may even add, the characters of their identity. 

‘ As to what regards the attraétion, I may, perhaps, have been 
deceived in my experiments, or have fancied what did not exift. 
 ¢ But though I may miftruft my own obfervation on this point, 
yet the Cogymittee of the Academy of Scienceg at Paris, with whom 
I repeated 
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I repeated the experiments upon animal eleétricity, and who were 
witneffes to the attraction in a lefs equivocal manner than I was, 
could net eafily be miftaken. , 

¢ They placed a prepared frog in a veffel, which contained the 
eleftrometer of M. Coulomb, charged negatively and pofitively by 
turns. In both cafes, in exciting the animal in the common way, 
the ball of the eleétrometer was attracted.’ 


~ He afterwards examines the ftru€ture of the organs of thofe 
animals, whofe power is decidedly electrical, and compares it 
with thofe of the mufcles. Each has large extenfive furfaces¢ 
each has numerous nerves, and numerous attending blood 
weilels; and each, in our author’s opinion, is a vaft electrical 
battery. How. it is charged in a plus and minus ftate—How 
the electricity is confined in a body, every part of which ap- 
years to be a conductor, is not yet known. The powers of 
the hollow mufcles, whofe action is involuntary, appear to be 
very different from thofe of the voluntary mufcles. Galvani’s 
Syftem of the different States of the Electrical Fluid} as either 
in a plus or minus ftate, appears, both from experiment and 
argument, to be fallacious; and, what our, author fuggetts, 
will, we fear, not bear attentive examination. Animal eléc- 
tricity,,in confequence of the general caufe we have men- 
tioned, cannot be excited in the hollow mufcles, whofe motion 
is involuntary. ‘This, our author tells us, ought not to fur- 
prife us, as the approximation of thg coats of the nerves will 
prevent its paflage; but he gives no proofs that this approxi- 
mation takes place in thefe nerves. ‘They act therefore, in his 
opinion, by a fimple affux of cleétricity, which he fuppofes 
to exift in the nerves in two different ftates, and to be excited 
by fpecific flimuli. ‘That the motions are eleCtrical, he en- 
deavours to fhow from fome curious facts. 


‘ 


‘ A perfon feized with convulfions, one moment has very terrible 
fhocks in. his whole body ; at artother in the upper or lower extre- 
mities, fometimes the heart beats with violence, at others there 
is an involuntary flow of tears, one while the palfe is regular, at 
another irregular, and ina ftate of {pafmodic contraction, fometimes 
4 partial pulfation is difcoverdble in fonie particular artery, whilf 
the regularity of the pulfe announces that the reft of the arterial fyf- 
tem does not partake of this alteration. Laftly, the mufcles, and 
other parts poffefling mufcularity, are affected alternatelv, or at the 
fame mdment. Can we in. thefe phenomena avoid being aware of 
the exiftence of a common cauie? sha a 
* € Willis has made a very cufious obfervation, which deferves to 
be taken notice of in this place. He fays, that he has feen fevera} 
perfons who were obliged to leap; run about, and beat the ground 
with their.hands and feet, to prevent their fallihe into vfolent con- 

| | vulfions 
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vulfions of the vifcera, which would have.come on, had they neg- 
lected this agitation, — | vary 

‘ The impréffions made by objects, whether external or internal, 
upon the common fenfory, are afteé&ted by the fame canfe whick 
excites motion. . 

- ¢ The force or energy of this fluid is always proportionate to the 
change which the nerves fuftain by the impreffion of bodies, | 

‘ That the aétion .of the electricity, in this inftance, as im alk 
others, is determined invaiiably to certain parts, without being dif- 
perfed or loft on. others, is very eafy to be conceived in confequence 
of my difcovery, , viz —That the fubftance of the nerves conduéts 
electricity very well, whilft their coats are very bad conductors.” 


We remember, about the year'1774, a perfon in St. Tho- 
mas’ Hofpital, ‘fimilar to’ the cafe recorded by Dr. Willis. His 
harids, when held together, conftantly vibrated up and down. 
Pathologifts, “we belfeye, call it malleation, from its refem- 
blance to the motion’ of a hammer; and this motion was not 
altered, except*when the hands were feparated: general con- 
vulfions then immediately came on. In fhort, our author feems 
to think, that the electrical fluid conftantly pervadés the whole 
body; but is more prevalent in the mufcular organs than in 
any other part. M. Valli next adverts to fome objections 
made to his doGtrines. It has been alleged, 1. That mufcu- 
jar motion takes place in animals, without there being a com- 
munication between the two furfaces, fuppofed to be charged 
plus and minus. 2. That an extremely {mall portion of arti- 
ficial electricity, ‘applied to the nerves, is fufficient to excite 
mufcular motion. 3. That the electricity has not any occas - 
fion to pafs along the nerves, in order to produce its effect. 
The reply to thefe obje€tions is not always fatisfatory, on 
account of the precarious refult of experiments of this kind. 
Much of this fubjeét {till requires elucidation, for experiments 
only fail, when fome peniiilty circumftance has not been at- 
tended to. 

Our author thinks that he has eftablifhed the exiftence .of 
ele€tricity in animals, the power they have of condenfing it, 
and the ftru€ture of the nerves, as furrounded by non-conduct- 
ing memibranes, to prevent its difperfion. He has proved 
only the exiltence of a ftuid refembling electricity, influenced 
by fome of.its affinities, and regulated in its operations by 
fome of its rules. “That animals have a power of condenfing 
it, is by no means certain: they do poffefs a power of exerting 
its operations 3 but within a limited degree. From the ex- 
ample of fome electrical animals, it is, indeed, highly pro- 
babie, that this fluid is fometimes condenfed, and from the 


phenomena of difeafes, that it is at times more than ufually 
, active ; 
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active; but it feems, in the more perfect animals, little obe< 
dient to the will, except fo far as volition goes, in willing the 
end and purpofe. Mufcular motion, however, in M. Valli’s 
opinion, depends on it, and the electricity operates, he thinks, 
in increafing cohefion. Mr. Symmer, and father Beccaria’s 
experiments are adduced in favour of eleétricity increafin 

cohefion; but thefe are not fufficiently varied, to admit o 

their application to the animal functions, as much appears to 
depend, in their experiments, on the texture of the bodies. In 
the particular explanation, much is gratuitous. That the 
fibres are in the different {tates of pofitive and negative eledtri- 
city, that thefe two ftates can produce fo meter a contrac- 
tion, for increafe of cohefion is not alone equal to the effed, 
or how, with this increafe of cohefion, the mufcular fibres are. 
elongated, which is really their ftate during the action of the 
mutcle, ftill remains uncertain. Some of our author’s moft 


fatisfactory obfervations, we fhall fubjoin. 


¢ Whenever the nerves feel a ftimulus, the eletrical fluid is ex- 
cited, and then its effects are made manifeft. Under thefe circum- 
ftances, that takes place, which we have noticed when fpeaking of 
voluntary motions, that is to fay, the eleétricity pafling from one 
ftate to another, and changing its mode of exiftence, produces the 
contraction. Its equilibrium is never eftablifhed. A new caufe 
again excites this fluid, and another new effeét takes place, which 
is relaxation. The eleétricity exifts again in two oppofite ftates ; 
thus if it be again excited, the phenomena fimilar to the former 
will again recur. If, by any accident the fluid finds the equili- 
brium, the organ in which it occurs becomes paralytic. | 

‘I have obferved in another place, that the mufcles not under 
the dominion of the will, are not charged negatively and pofitively, 
but that it is the nerves alone which are diftributed upon them. This 


opinion is fupported by many reafons : 
‘ rft. The coating and exciter do not produce any change in 


thefe mufcles. 

‘od. Thefe mufcles do not poffefs fo large a quantity of nerves, 
as is diftributed pon thofe which are fubjeéted to the command of 
the will. a 

¢ 3d. The fabric of the former differs from that of the latter. 

¢ 4th. Their movements are likewife different. 

‘ cth. The electricity difcharged by the nerves, is a eaufe fuffi. 
cient to produce the effect fought for. 

‘ 6th. Some experiments, as for inftance, that of the learned Cigna, 
with filken ribbons, prove that electricity may exift naturally in 


fubftances in the two oppofite ftates.’ 


On the fubjects of fenfation and nutrition, as well as on 


mufcular motion, and fecretion that follow, M. Valli enlarges 
on 
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en the phyfiology, and particularly on the pathology of each 


function; on the former fubject, appearing very anxious ta 
give a decifive blow to the fyitem of the humoural patholo-~ 
ifts. On thefe points, he accumulates many faéts of curio- 
ity, as well as importance; but, as not materially connected 
with the fubject, we fhall pafs them over, noticing only what 
refpects animal electricity. When fpeaking of fenfation, our 
author mentions the Marge quantity of blood fent to the brain, 
and feems to fufpeét, that it may be defigned for the fecretion 
of the electrical fluid.. But, in every view that we can take 
of the animal fyftem, the action of the nerves muft precede 
the functions of the blood-veffels, and the organ, which is to 
animate the veffels, cannot receive, from them, the principle 
of animation. 


* Since the medullary fubftance of the brain is of a fibrous com- 
pofition, the threads of which are difpofed in a parallel dire¢tion, 
as is particularly obvious even to the naked eye in the corpora ftri- 
ata, the thalami of the optic nerves, ‘efpecially of fifhes, in the for- 
nix, when immerfed in nitrous acid for fome time ; fince there are 
nerves in which this compofition is fufficiently manifeft, as in the 
feventh and fifth pair (V. Haller, Prim. Len. Phyf. cum notis Prof. 
Wrifberg), we muft confider nerves as an aflemblage of parallel 
fibres. 

‘ Thefe threads or fibres are fo many electrophori. The ele€tri 
city of each is excited apart, and each apart imprefles a ftroke upon 
the brain, which is proportioned to the impulfion they receive, and 
to the excitement of their eleétrical matter. In this way one excites 
numberlefs diftinét impreflions. 

‘ Not only feveral impreffions are made at the fame time upon, 
but they are effected with arapidity which belongs uniquely to, the 
electrical fluid. One may hear three or four founds in fucceflion 
very diftinétly in the fpace of a quarter of a fecond. Between the 
time of touching a body, and the confcioufnefs of fuch a touching 
taking place, there is not any intermediate {pace which can be cal- 
culated by the known meafures of time. Notwithftanding, it ap- 
pears that fometimes this fluid does not poffefs its ordinary velocity, 
but even common eleétricity has fometimes a loitering pace not 
eafily reconcilable with its common immeafurable velocity.’ 


‘The remarks on epidemics are defigned to prove, that, in 
thefe difeafes, the nerves are principally and wholly affeCted, 
as electrophori. But we fhould be glad to know, how M. 
Adam _ proves, that the fifh in the river Dive, in Normandy, 
* have experienced three feveral attacks of an epidemic, fince 
1760.’ 

Reta electricity influences probably fecretions, fince dif- 
eafes, merely nervous, affections wholly mental, will occaficn 
—* 9 cou- 
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confiderable changes on the fecreted fluids. Nutrition is, in 4 
fimilar way, connected with the nervous fyftem. In the true 
phthifis, the nerves are faid not to have ¢ their ordinary«influs 
ence in the’ procefs of nutrition ;* ard our author promifes to 
fhow, that electricity has a confiderable fhare in the production 
of animal heat. ‘The arguments, however,;.adduced in the 
Appendix, are trifling and inapplicable. He is aware, perhaps, 
that Linnzeus has fuggefted fome hints fimilar to his own. 

If we examine M. Valli’s work in general, we may confi+ 
der it as too diffufe, and too little fatisfactory.. Yet it offers 
hints of novelty: it offers many obfervations highly ingenious 
and interefting. Animal electricity can, however, be ftyled 
little more than a hint. The fuggeftions of Dr. Cullen are 
fupported by fome ftriking facts; but, when thefe are varied 
with care,and examined with attention, numerous anomalies 
teach us, that we have yet but a very imperfect view of the 
fubject. It isa view, however, which aftonifhes by its mag- 
nitude, the extent of its application, the importance of its 
confequences. It feems to point out a link, which connects 


~ man to the material world, which may contribute to explain 


functions hitherto beyond the reach of human inveftigation.— 


May it be purfued with care; may it be purfued, which we 


think very poffible, without cruelty !—We thall only add, that, 
if M. Valli again appears as an Englifh author, we could with 
that his friends would more attentively correct his flyle, and 


that he would more carefully fuperintend the prefs. 


ai. —_ | 





The Peripatetic, or, Sketches of the Heart, of Nature and Society 3 
in a Series of Politico-fentimental Fournals, in Verfeand Profe 
of the excentric Excurfions of Sylvanus Theophraftus; fuppofed 
to be written by Himfelf. 3 Vols. 12mo. Qs. Boards. 
Eaton. 1793. : : : 

HE name of Mr. Thelwall will naturally lead the reader 
to fuppofe that thefe Sketches are chiefty political, and 


from the tenour of his well known le&tures, he will be at no 


lofs to conjecture the colour of his remarks. They contain 
many {trong truths, though nixed undoubtedly with the pre- 
judices of party, and now and then breaking out in expreflions 
towards royalty, which we cannot think altogether decent. 
There is very much found fenfe and juft thinking in the follow- 
ing ftatement of the common obfervation, that a poor man 
who is induftrious and clever (and, he might have added, 
healthy) may always live with comfort. 


¢ It was in the midft of this rural fcenery that we were greeted by 


the drunken falutation of a man, whofe appearance fufficiently in- 
formed 
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formed us-of his condition in life. ,He was evidently a labouring 
mechanic—one of thofe, you would have concluded, who, when- 
ever a difpute arofe between the back and the belly, hefitated not 
to give a decided preference to the latter. His habit was fomething 
ragged, but his cheek was ruddy, and the infpiring tankard gliften- 
ed in his vacant eye.—* Surely” faid Ambulator, “ while fuch, 
objects as thefe prefent themfelves, we may be induced to be rather 
{paring in our animadverfions on the condition of the labouring 
r. Rags and wretchednefs may naturally follow where idlenefs 
and inebriation lead the way, without any particular reproach to the 
inftitutions of fociety.”—“ Certainly !” faid I, “ efpecially in thofe 
virtuous ages when the temptations to idlenefs and inebriation are 
never offered by the example of thofe above ; and as the temperate 
guardians of our laws never reel to the treafury-bench flufhed with 
the vulgar luxuries of claret and champagne, they are undoubtedly 
jniftifiable in dooming to nakédnefs: and farvation the plebeian 
wretches who intoxicate now and then with the coftly effences of 
malt and juniper. —Let me not be miftaken: I will never be the 
advocate for the vices of any order of men: I wifh not that they 
fhould be without their punifhment ; and zarure has taken fufficient 
care that they fhould not be fo. But before we admit of fo fophifti- 
cated a juftification of fyftems and oppreflions which reafon muft 
condemn, we ought to affure ourfelves, with a little more accuracy, 
of the frequency of the offence; fince in the thoufands of poor people 
who are daily prefented before us, we may be every now and then 
meeting with an example of drunkennefs, though the inclination or 
the opportunity fhould occur but very rarely to any of the refpeétive 
individuals.—You tell me, perhaps, that every labourer who is 
clever, induftrious, and fober, may live with comfort. It is not 
neceflary to obferve inreply, that, perhaps, by fobriety, you mean 
abftinence ; and by induftry, working fixteen hours in a day; as 
every labourer who has a family w hich he wifhes dece ently toprovide 
or, is frequently obliged to do, to the rapid injury of the animal 
frame, and the total negation of every focial enjoyment ;—it is fuf- 
ficient for me to remind you, that the comfort, as you call it, thus 
procured, is attainable only by means of the rarenefs of fuch a come 
bination; and that, if all were clever, fober, and induftrious, all 
could not thus procure it. Befides, let us not forget that the mafs 
of men, in every rank of fociety, have foie little deficiency, in 
fome, or all of thefe qualifications; and as it is for the mais, and 
not for a few particular individuals, that laws and focial inftitutions 
ought to be framed, let us at leaft admit, that while the higher orders, 
with all thefe impe rfeétions on their heads, enjoy their power, their 
luxuries, and their Splendour -— —etheir feats in the council, and their 
offices..of command, of emolument, and confidence, the lower ought 
certainly, upon the fame terms, to be enabled to procure food and 


raiment.” 
C.R.N, Ar. (XII) Sept. 1794. D Nor 
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34 —  Lkclwatl’s Peripatetic. 
Nor is the following paper on Cottages lefs déferving of 
t 


“Notice. After obferving at, whena gentleman ha¥purchafed 
an eftate, one of the firft fteps is to make a kind of defert 
round it by pulling down the cottages, he adds, 


‘ Whatever be the caufe, the poor inhabitant is dsegin from his 
cottage, from his little garden, and his bubbling fpring, to feek, 
perhaps, a miferable habitation within the fmoky confines of fine 
increafing town ; where, among narrow lanes, houfe crowding 
upop houfe, and every floor, every room containing its feparate 


family, he is doomed to fee the once cleanly partner of hisjoysand 


cares, who bad ufed by her iaduitry’to affift his own, compelled to 
dedicate her whole inceffant labour to fruitlefs efforts. for the pre- 
fervation of a fufficient degree of cleanlinefs in her family, toprevent 
the contagious approaches of difeafe :—he is doomed, in alk proba- 
bility, to behold thofe infants who, with health and cheerfulvefs 
painted on their cheeks, could ftretch their littlhe limbs in harmlefs 
gambols among the. field-flowers with which they,loved to de- 
corate their firn-barnt bofems, now drooping and ina@tive, con- 
fined withina narrow, fmoky room, and tied, perhaps, {for dread of 


accident) to a chai; there to languifh. into decrepitude, kaning 


the pallid, waited cheek upon the fhoulder, till friendly death relieves 
them from thegloomy profpect.of helplefs manhood. 


‘ Shame upon thee, unfeeling grandear! ! Tithe fpreading branches. 


of thy pride afford not fhelter to the lowly, ufefylfhrubs that fpring 
by nature round thee, what is thy worth to man? If thy fraitle/s 
boughs fpread defolation o'er the tract they cover, seafon cries out 
to feli thee to the earth. Be wife, then, learn humanity in time, be- 
fore the indignation of mankind (whofe patience, like his. powers, 


_is limited) lay the keen. axe to the root, and exclaim, with uplifted 





arn) 
“ wry CUMBERETH IT THE GROUND?” 


Ife goes 0 on to fhew that, as a piece of rents a cottage to 
the cye of tafle is a pleafing object. 


‘ Independent of the pleafuxe which the wealthy might derive 
from encouraging the induftry, relieving the oceafional diftreffes, 
and contributing to the comfort and deeency of the poor inhabitants 
of adjacent cottages ;—~or, above all, from providing, at a {mall ex- 
pence, for the cultivation of the mide of that fwarm of children 


which fuch little habitations generally pour forth—the ftate-pre- - 


deftined heirs of almoft favage ignorance !—Independent of thefe 


— confideratiens, upon which the divine (could he but awhile forget 


his own abject dependence upon flattered gréatnefs) might? ‘fo pro- 
perly expatiate—can any thing form a more delightful. contraft to 


the ftately pile whofe ornamented pillars are hewn from. the coftly 


treafures of the quarry, the furrounding groves, the om re 
~ the 
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the laboured ftream, the Attic temple, and the decorating flatue, 
and all-the f{plendid works of tafte and magnificence, than the 
humble thatch, covered, perhaps, by the mantling vine, the little 
cafement, the ruftic wicket, and the fence of gofs or ozier that 
{fecures a few pot-herbs from invading cattle? Can any thing more 
enliven the fcene than the prariks of ruddy infants, poured from be- 
neath the lowly roof? the whiftle of the honeft hufbandman, trudg- 
ing cheerfully to his toil at morn? or his plodding gait, at evening, 
when, wearied with his ‘daily tafk, propping his ‘fteps upon the 
crooked ftaff, {natchéd promifcuoufly from the adjacent ange | 
he returns contented.home, and {miles to fee the little column o 
f{moke circling from his chimney, which betokens the preparation. 
for his homely repaft ? | , 

‘ But purfe-proud grandeur is not without a plea for its infenli- 
bility :-and ftern-browed juftice, armed with her two edged {word, 
but robbed of her equal balance, ie. brought forward to be the exe- 
Cutioner of wanton-tyranny,. | 
“ Thefe cottagers, we are told, are thieves, and he, therefore, who 
routs the greateft number of them away, is confequently the beft friend 
to the neighbourhocd :—That isto fay, to the gentry of the seighdour- 
hood: for though the.poor and common people may Out-number 
thefe gentry ten to one, yet thefe are no more to be taken into the 
account when any rhing with a bit of filk about it talks of neighbour- 
hood, than the hedges that fence the fields, or the ftones and gravel 
that compofe the road. 

¢ And are they thieves, then Are thefe poor wretches thieves ? 

“« Shame on their difhonefty ! rude and untutored as they are!— 
deprefled, neglected, purpofely confined in ignorance !~Shame on 
their difhoneity ! 

“ While placemen and the tools of placemen plunder the realm by 
wholefale, and with the profits of their rapine, purchafe of pretend- 
ed reprefentatives the permiflion to plunder us ftill more: and en- 
lave us—rob us of the liberty of reafoning into the bargain !_-Shame 
on thefe low-born, half-ftarved cottage wretches !—While mighty 
****s, and defcendants from the baftard blood of ****s, rob us 
by L***#*rs P****t—fuffer not a coal to blaze within our grates, 
or an action to be brought for the recovery of a juft debt, till they 
have levied contribution upon us !—fhall low plebeians,—vulgar, 
bafe-born hinds, born in the pale of matrimonial beggary, dare to 
violate the facred fences of their mafters ?”’ 


Thefe volumes are divided into fhort chapters, according to 
the fubje@t,. and a flender thread of connection is kept up by 
the hiftory of a fuppofed perambulation about fomie of the 
enyirons ‘of London—they are interfperfed with feveral little 
pieces of poetry, of which we fhall only fay, that we often have 
feen much worfe printed on fine wove paper with coftly vig- 
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36° Bell's Treatife on Gomrrhed and Lues Venerea. 


nettes. A kind of novel is woven into the papers, for the fake, 
as the author acknowiedges, of procuring them more readers. 





4 Treatife on Gonerrbaea Virulenta, and Lues Venerca. By 
_ Benjamin Bell, Member of the Royal College of Surgeons of 
_ freland and Edinburgh, one of the Surgeons to the Royal In- 

firmary, and Fellow of the Royal Society of Edinburgh. 
-2Vols. Vol. J. Sve. 148. Boards. Murray. 1793. - 


JN Mr. Bell’s excellent Syftem of Surgery this fubje& has ne 

place: it was referved, it feems, for a feparate publica- 
tion; and the bulk of the prefent volume will at once thow, 
that it muit have formed a difproportioned part. The prefent 
treatife we think a valuable one, as it contains, in a clear, 
judicious, and comprehenfive view, what authors have hitherto 
faid, and what the accumulated experience of many years has 
fuggeited. As many parts of the fubject are well underftood, 
it will be neceffary for us to enlarge only on what may appear 
to be particularly curious, or ufeful. 

The firft chapter contains a ‘Confideration of the Queftior, 
whether Gonorrhoea and Lues Venerea originate from the 
fame Contagion ?? ‘This fubject has often occurred to us, and 
we have evaded the examination. Our judgment was not 
fufficiently matured ; our experience not fufhiciently extenfive. 
As the difeafe has, within a fhort period, been brought, by’ 
various publications, more within-our view; as our‘refearches 
into its hiftory have, of late, been more than ufually exten- 
five, we think the prefent a fuitable period for the inquiry, 
premiling only, to excite fufpicion, or to infpire confidence, 
that we fully agree with Mr. Bell, in fuppofing the contagion, 
in thefe two difcates, to be wholly and effentially different. 

If we look at the Hiftory of the Venereal Difeafe, it will 
appear indifputable, that the firft attack of gonorrhoea was at 
leait forty years after that of lues. We look on it, as certain, 
that the difeafe was formed during the exiftence of the plague 
in Italy, at the fege of Naples: it was formed as a general 
difeafe, became contagious, at firft by accident, till its Poecific 
nature was more decidedly eftablifhed. Gonorrhoea was long 
unknown, when the lues liad pervaded France, Spain, and 
Germany, and followed nearly, pari paffu, its progrefs fuc- 
ceflively in each country. When it appeared, as each was a 
contagious difeafe, cach ufually communicated by impure 
connections, each attended by a difcharge, or appearance of 
depraved fluids, it is not furprifing, that they were conneéted 
in the minds of the phyficians, and thofe who fuffered. For 
150 years the fame opinion prevailed; and this continuance 
may appear to eftablith it, for it may reafonably be atked, i 
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the relation of the two difeafes was not inconteftable, could the 
doétrine have prevailed fo long? ‘The queftion may, how- 
ever, be, with more reafon, converted; and it may be afked, 
if fuch an opinion was fo long: eftablifhed, how could it be 
fhaken, but from a conviétion of its being untenable? The 
progrefs of the change may contribute to elucidate the fubje&. 
Within our own memory, the do€trine feemed firmly fixed ; 
yet the inflammatory fymptoms were allowed to go off, before 
mercury was given, left they might be aggravated: it was 
then rigoroufly exhibited. nies practitioners began to think 
that, if the difeafe was obviated thus early, a Jefs quantity of 
mercury might be neceffary: a lefs quantity was given with 
fuccefs. At laft, a little was only given by way of precaution, 
left the general mafs_/hou/d be infected: this little quantity 
was found fufficient. What then did this progreflive change 
amount to, but the victory of reafon and experience over a 
Jong eftablifhed and deeply rooted prejudice ‘—Let us exa- 
mine, however, whether fomething more folid than hiftory 
does not fupport the fame opinion. 
‘The firft decided fymptom of lues is the chancre, a fore of 
a peculiar nature; at its earlieft period attended with a hard- 
nefs at its.edges, which renders it equally diftinguifhable to 
the touch and the fight. The firft appearance of gonor- 
rhoea isan inflammatory {welling at the edges of the urethra, 
and a difcharge of greenith yellow matter. Does the differ- 
ence confift in the Featcone to which the matter is applied ? 
No; for the matter of gonorrhea cannot be kept from the 
glands, yet fcarcely ever does a chancre appear, from want of 
cleanlinefs; and the matter of chancres and buboes, introduced 
into the urethra, does not, we know, praduce gonorrhoca. 
Let us attend only to Mr. Bell’s evidence: we could fupport 
it by other‘experiments, made with the fame views, and the 


fame fuccefs. 


‘In oppofition to thefe, too, I may mention, that, induced by 
fome late publications upon this fubjeét, two young gentlemen of 
this place have made fome experiments upon themfelves, with a 
view to. afcertain the point in difpute; but the refult was materially 
different from what appears to have happened in the experiments to 
which Tallude. By the introduction of the matter of chancres, ‘as 
well as of buboes, into the urethra, fome, pain and irritation were 
excited, but no gonorrhoea enfued; and,’ by fretting the thin of the 
prepuce and glans with a lartcet, and rubbing the parts with the 
matter of gonorrhoea, flight fores were produced ; but they never 
affumed the appearance of chiancres, and they healed eafily without 


the ufe of mercury? 
D3 ‘T have 
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‘T have at this moment a gentleman under cure, for a deep 
foul chancre, altogether within the urethra. It was of feveral weeks 
duration before I faw it, and yet no gonorrhoea took place, He.is 
now getting well, by a complete courfe of mercury, and repeated 
application of catflic. 

‘I have met with various cafes of this, as every practitioner muft 
have done; and, fo lately as the month of April laft, Twas called 
toa gentleman with a painful chancre on edch fide of, the urethra. 
The fore extended about the eighth part of an inch up the paflage ; 

and the parts being much inflamed, I hefitated to apply: cauttic. 
_ This rendered the cure tedious, but {till no gonorrheea took place. 
At laft, after having taken a confiderable quantity of mercury, and 
when the chancreés were looking clean, and in a healing ftate, he 
was feized with all the fymptoms of a fevere clap, withtheat in 
making water, chordee, and a plentiful difcharge of a thin green 
matter, - This, however, bore all the appearance of a recent infec- 
tion. I at once faid fo. to my patient; and he candidly acknowledged 
that he had imprudently expofed himfelf, by having connection with 
a girl of the town, tliree or four days previous to the acceflion of 
thefe fymptoms.’ 


- The fecond ftage of lues is a fwelling of the glands, in the 
 dire&tion of the lymphatics, not thofe neareft the part affeéted, 
but the glands through which the lymphatics from the extre- 
‘ mity of the penis alts while the nearer glands are connected 
only with the lymphatics of the extremities. ‘The fecond 
ftage of gonorrheca is an extent of inflammation through the 
courfe of the urethta, the adjoining parts, and a {welling of 
“the glands near the penis, from irritation only;—for this ob- 
vious reafon; that a cooling plan, and cooling remedies alorie 
completely fucceed.- 

In the progrefs, whatever is the management, the fymptoms 
of gonorrheea are thofe of inflammation only, while the fymp- 
toms following the chancre are thofe of the confirmed lues. 
A chancre may be deftroyed and healed by a cauftic : the lues 
follows ; the gonorrhoea may be checked by aftringents, and 
the worlt confequence is a painful inflammation of the tef- 
ticles, to be removed by copious bleeding.—Thus, in every 
circumftance, in every fymptom, the difeafes appear decidedly 
different. 
~ It may, however, be afked—Does the gonorthoea never 
degenerate into lues?. and is not,one decided inftance of this 
of more weight than volumes of arguments? We dare 
not fay that it never does; and, if two difeafes are communi- 
‘cated & the fame means, two may as well be communicated 
at the fame time as one. The-queftion is, however, ftronger 

if converted, and it be aflked, if the twa difeafes are the on. 
ou 
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fhould they not, if negleCted, be found, in every circumfance, 
to produce each other. ~ If the matter of chancre is communi- 
cated to the fecreting furface, and the matter of gonorrhoea 
to the non-fecreting, tuch muft, om that fyftem, be always the 
confequence, circum{tances contrayy,to obfervation. A chancre 
is produced without abrafion, and a lues has been produced 
certainly without abrafion or. chancre. 


‘ It will perhaps be faid, obferves Mr. Bell, that although this 
amay have happened in a few cafes, yet that in others there has been 
caufe to fufpect, that lunes vemerea has been the confequence of a 
-clap dilappearing in this manner, In anfwer to this, it is futticient 
for me to dhew, that this is at leaft a rare occurrence, as I think I 
am intitled to do, from my never having met with an inftance of it, 
It has been fuppoied, that the fudden check given to the difcharge 
_in eafes of clap, muft necefiarily throw the matter into the blood, 
and. that pox muft accordingly enfue from it, Were the matter of 
the two difeafes the fame, this would happen in every init. nce ; fo 
. that,-when we can fhew that it feldom happens even in appearance, 
we are entitled, from this argument alone, to conclude, that they 
are produced by two different kinds of contagion ; and, where pox 
has appeared at the fudden termination of gonorrhoea, that the two 
kinds of infe@tion had eitherbeen communicated together; or, what 
may more frequently perhaps be the cafe, the patient will be found 
~ to havé received the pocky contagion by communication with a dif- 
-eafed "woman at the very time he laboured under gonorrhoea, I have 
already remarked, that lues venerea is frequently produced by ab- 
forption, while the fkin remains entire, and where no chancre or 
excoriation is perceptible. There is therefore much caufe to ima- 
gine, that in long continued cafes of gonorrha@a, many may be in 
tected with lues venerea by communication with others labouring 
under it; and as this may happen without any external mark of it 
taking place, it isnot furprifing that fome fallacy fhould arife from 

this circumftance. ~ 
‘ The abettors of the opinion, that the matter of the two difeafes 
ate the fame, admit that gonorrhea very feldom terminates in pox *. 
And 


— 





‘ * This is even granted by one who keenly fupports the oppofite doGrine in 
' every other point. In {peaking of gonorrhea and chancre not terminating fo 
frequently as might be expected im the production of each other, he fays, 
“ A.though it docs not often happen, yet it fomet mes dies, at Jeafi there is great 
reajon to believe fo. Ihave feen cafes where a gonorrhoea came on, and n a few 
days after in fume, in others as many weeks, a chancre has appeared; and I 
have alfo feen cafes where®a chancre has come firft, andin the courfe ef its cure 
a running aod pain in making water have fuccecded.”” V. Treatife on the 
Vencreal Difeafe, by John Hunter, page 16, hie 
‘ This is what every pra@itioner tas feen; but by admitting fo clearly that 
- jr is a very rare occurrence,» Mr. Hunter tends rather to ftrengthea the con- 
trary opinion : for, were the two difeafes produced by the fame kind of mat- 
t<r, the one would clearly and amy often terminate in the other. in = 
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And they attempt to account for this, that is, for the two difeafes 
not being produced more frequently by the application of the fame 
matter, by faying, that this depends upon the difference of parts to 


which the matter is applied.’ 


It is an obfervation of fome séileshichice that, were the 
matter the fame, the Jues would be much the moft frequent ; 
for the application of the infection muft be equally conftant, 
and the application of the fecondary matter more fo. If Mr. 
Foot’s faét be admitted, lues would be at leaft equally fre- 
quent, contrary to the obfervation of every practitioner. 

There are feemingly fome countries, where the one difeafe 
has alone made its appearance. If the inhabitants of the iflands - 
of the Pacific Ocean had the venereal difeafe before the arrival 
of captain Cook, it was in the form of lues: if imported by 
him or M. Bougainville, it had not, as Mr. Bell affures us, 
affumed the form of gonorrhoea at his fecond voyage. If the 
fibbens, as-our author contends, is the venereal difeafe, the 
blamelefs inhabitants of the Highlands have not a experi- 
enced the local complaint. 


‘ In various parts of the country of Scotland, particularly in fome 
parts of the Highlands; in Galloway, and in Dumfriesthire; the 
common people have, for a great length of time, been afflifted with 
the lues venerea, under the denomination, as they term it, of fib- 
bens; and which, fram thofe diftreffed with it having no commu- 
nication with thofe infeéted with gonorrhea, has {till retained its 
original, unmixed form, without a fingle inftance, fo far as I know, 
of gonorrhoea having been ever produced by it. There is evidence, 
n fome of thefe diftrias, of this difeafe having prevailed among 


‘them for upwards of feventy years: nay, in fome of them, it 4s 


faid, from tradition, to have been left there by the foldiers of Oliver 
Cromwell, and to have been given, fince that period, by one gene- 
ration to another; and, although I have had opportunities of feeing 
many hundred people labouring under it, with ulcers in the throat, 
nodes of the bones, fungous pictitialcias about the anus, blotches 
over the body, with almott every other fymptom of fyphilis, yet 
not an inftance has occurred to me, as I have obferved above, nor 
have I heard of any, where gonorrheea took place in it. Whether 
it is from thofe infeéted with it concealing it longer than ufually hap- 
pens in towns, or what may be the caufe of it, 1 fhall not at prefent 
pretend to determine: but certain it is that the fymptoms produced 
few cafes, which Mr. Hunter, in the courfe of extenfive practice, has met with, 
there is mure caufe to imayine, ether that. the two difeafes were communi- 
cated at Once, or that the ove was given while the patient lib ured under the 
other, than that nature fhould deviate fo much from her ordinary courfe, as to 
produce them in a few inftaces fo very differe:tly from what obvioufly hap- 
pens in the courfe of general oblervation.’ See 
by 
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by it are more inveterate than we ufually find them to be in the’or- 
dinary form of this difeafe. They appear to be more particularly 
infeétious ; the flighteft communication with thofe labouring under 
the difeafe being apt to produce it. The fymptoms fpread more 
rapidly, and a greater quantity of mercury is, for the moft part, 
required to remove them; but ftill gonorrheea is never produced in 
any ftage of the difeafe. 

‘ A difeafe very fimilar to this broke out among the country peo- 
ple of Canada, fome years‘ago, owing, asis imagined, to commu- 
nication with fome of the foldiers quartered among them,’ who 
were infected with lues venerea. It is attended, as is the cafe with 
the fibbens in Scotland; with all the fymptomy of fyphilis in the 
moft virulent form of that difeafe ; and it is fo very infettious ds to 
be communicated by eating or drinking out’of the fame veffel, or 
drying with the fame cloth that has been ufed by thofe labouring 
under it. It oftén enters the conftitution by abforption ‘from the 
furface, without any previous ulceration: in which cafe ‘it after- 
wards breaks out in buboes, nodes, ulcers, and other fymptomis of 
a confirmed lues; but not an inftance, I am informed, ‘has hap- - 
pened, of gonorrheea being produced by it.’ 


Such then are the circumftances of two difeafes, which, as 
they are both the confequences of impure connections, as they 
often occur together, are alike infectious, and equally the re- 
fult of a fpecific contagion, have been attributed to the: fame 
fource. They are, however, eng Sen in their nature, 
their forms, and their remedies. Every fact, when fairly 
examined, fupports the diftinétion ; and, though ‘difficulties 
may arife in fome inftances, from the two difeafes occurrin 
together, though thefe difficulties may be increafed by the 
chancres either not appearing, or not being obferved, yet, 
like exceptions to general rules, thefe cafes oniy fupport the 
doétrine. They are fo few, that they muft be exceptions 
only. 

Mr. Bell proceeds to explain the fymptoms and cure of 
gonorrhoea. He employs inje€tions freely, with little anxiety, 
almoft at the beginning; at firft lefs aftringent, and afterwards 
more fo, fometimes mercurial ones; but thefe, fo far from 
being particularly ufeful, are, in his opinion, lefs fo, than 
fome others: ‘The whole of his doctrine on this fubjec, 
however, muft be learned from the work itfelf: it would be 
equally unfair, and unfatisfa€tory, to attempt to abridge it. 
‘The inje€tions are to be thrown up eight or ten times every 
day, and, with moderate evacuations, are alone fufficient to 
effeét a cure, if the difeafe be taken in the firft ftage. In the 
fecond ftage, evacuations are more neceflary, and injections 
jnadmifhible, for the inflammation extends to Cowper’s ~ 
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and over the. whole furface of the urethra: in this cafe, te 

{fs the difcharge is.to do harm. In the third ftage, the 
mit Ba extends itil farther, to. the proftate, the neck 
of the bladder, anus, &e. Here evacuations are ftill more> 
effential ;, and all injections, except emollient ones, ufelefs. 


re 
in 


~ Tumours of the proftate are, in our author’s hands, as in. 


thofe of evéry other practitioner, unmanageable, The fourth 
ftage ought not to.be confidered as a diftinct one: it ig in fome 
re{pects a. metaftafs of, the inflammation to the neck of the 
bladder, and its internal coat.. It there.appears in the form of 
a catarrhus.veficz, attended at times with a difcharge of the 
gluten of the blood, leaving the bladder, in what is faid to be 
a contracted ftate; but, in reality, in that {tate of tendernefs, 
which renders it.fufceptible of the flighteft irritations. — Jn 
this whole courle, evacuations, both local and general, remove ° 
all the complaints. If mercury is ever ufed for the tumour of 
the proftate or the tender, or thickened ftate of the-bladder, 
it is, in general, as a deob{truent, and never in the quantity 
or mannen,.requifite for a venereal affeQion. | 

Mr. Bell next proceeds to confider fome of the fymptcms; 
and, as what he fays on the chordee is in fome meafure new, 
we fhall tranfcribe ‘it :’ 

¢‘ Chordee isa painful, involuntary erection. of the penis. Pa- 
tients in every ftage of gonorrhoea are, in fome degree, liable to 
chordee ;, but,it occurs much more frequently, and to a much greater 
height in, the fecond ftage of the difeafe, than ii any of the others, 
It happens at.all times of the day, but moft frequently when the 
patient is warm in bed, when it is in fome inftances fo fevere as to 
deprive him entirely of refi. During a fit of chordee the penis be- 
comes, hard, and painful to the touch, and for the moft part it is 
carved downwards in a confiderable degree. 

‘ Chordee o¢curs in every period of this tage of gonorrheea, and 
it fometimes remains after the heat of urine and all the other fymp- 
toms are gone,. but it is ufyally moft fevere during the continuance 
of the inflammation, and becomes more or lefs fo according as that 
{ymptom is in a greater or lefs degree. 

¢ I therefore conclude that chordee is an effe&t of inflammation, © 
and that it proceeds from irritation, communicated from the nerves 
of the urethra to thofe of the contiguous mufcles, by which thofe 
unequal degrees of contraction are produced over the whole fub- 
fiance of the penis, which univerfally take place in this difeafe. 

‘ Were it owing to effufions of lymph into the reticular parts. of 
the pénis,,as fome have imagined to be frequently the cafe, chordee 
svould be of amore permanent nature than we ever find it to be, and 
thefe effimions would be apt to terminate in fuppuragion. Now, 
although. fuppuration is fometimes the confequence of inflammatory 
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tumours in thefe parts, 1 have-never obferved that it happens in 
thofe tumefactions which accompany chordee, The latter, com- 
monly rife and.difappear again in the courfe of a few hours, and 
_ they are more diffufed than tumours ufually are which’ proceed to 
{uppuration. . The others rife more flowly, and -they. terminate, 
whether “by difperfion or fuppuration, in a much more gradual 
manner. ¥ eit abd ae 

_ Of ‘all the remedies I have ever é¢mployed, opiates prove moft 
ufeful in chordee," The pain and tenfion are fometimeés removed 
by rubbing the parts affected with laudanum, or with a {trong folu- 
tion of opium in water, and by keeping pledgits immerfed in gither 
of thefe, conftantly applied to them ; but the greateft advantage -is 
obtained from the internal exhibition of opium. Thirty or forty 
drops of laudanum, ‘given at bedstime, or on the acceflion of the 
chordee, very feldom fails in preventing _or removing it.’ 


Hemorrhages from the urethra, and gonorrhcea, in women, 

are next confidered; -but thefe afford no remarks of import- 
ance. : 
The confequénces of gonofthcea are often more painful than 
the difeafe. Gleets are. particularly diftrefling. Remecing 
the kind of gleets which fcllows the firft ftage of pondrrhea, 
Mr. Bell adds little information. In that which follows the 
fecond ftage, to be carefully diftinguifhed from its being fitu- 
ated lower down, bougies and’blifters are the moft ufeful re- 
medies. The third variety of gleet arifes from flight itridtures 
inthe urethra, and the fourth froma {welling of the prottate. 
Thefe muft of courfe be treated with a view to their refpect- 
ive caufes. Opium, in thelaft inftance, is the beft palliative, 
for the difeafe feldom admits of a.cure. 

In cafes of! impotency from feminal weaknefs, Mr. Bell 
holds out flattering profpeéts. The difcharge, he thinks, often 
-arifes from the increafed. action of the fecretory organs, and 
>» immediately proceeds from too large a quantity of femen. In- 

{tead therefore of general tonics, which leave the relative late 
of the organs thedame as before, he advifes topical ones; and, 
inftead of abftittence, to indulge natural defires. We have 
long had the fame ideas; and, though the principle appears 
well founded, it will not fucceed in practice. . Every indul- 
gerice is attended with increafed weaknefs, and opium, given 
to leffen increafed ation, fias little effe€t: even joined with 
camphor, which acts moft powerfully on thefe organs, it {el- 
dom fucceeds.. ' | 

The fection on dobftru&tions in the urethra, the ufe and 
management of bougies, and Mr. Hunter’s plan of deftroying 
the obftrution, with a cauftic, are highly valuable ; but it 
contains nothing that we can with propriety extrac. aa 
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ged fenfations, including thofe fingular feelings of the parts 
affected, as well as the adjoining ones, proceeding probably 
from too great irritability, are next confidered. ‘They are beft 
‘ relieved by ftimulants and antifpafmodics, including blifters. 
_ In the {welled tefticle, our author recommends opiates®with 
great propriety. We have often employed them, and think, 
with one bold decifive bleeding from the arm, they will always 
fueceed. ‘The hardened epidydimis is treated with {mall 
dofes of mercury, decoétion ‘of mezereon, emetics, and :a 
blifter.. Where the {welling is tranfitory, and frequently re- 
turning, as happens when it proceeds from irritability, blifters 
and opiates will for a time fucceed, whilethe cure muft be 
trufted to bark and cold bathing. : 
Swellings of the fpermatic cord, and lymphatic veffels of the 
enis, are among the unpleafant confequences of gonorrhcea. 
r. Bell thinks, that inflammation of the lymphatics, inftead 
of increafing, prevents their function of tranfmitting abforbed 
fluids. In this heis probably right. Cooling applications, or 
2 plan more decifively eyacuant, are the beft adapted remedies. 
Excoriations of the glands and prepuce, excoriations .in 
women, phymofis and paraphymofis, afford little novelty or 
-inftruGtion. The following remarks, however, deferve at- 


“tention : ~ 
¢ Témay be proper to obferve, that although this operation of 
retioving a portion of the prepuce is in.itfelf exceedingly fimple 
and eafy, and never fails to anfwer the purpofe, where the parts are 
- perfeétly found, that it is very apt to difappoint us entirely, when 
. they-are under-any degree of inflammation or irritation. In this 
fituation, although the parts in which the firi€ture is feated be com - 
pletely removed, the remaining extremity of the prepuce contracts 
‘almoft immediately after the operation, fo. as to create nearly the 
fame degree of inconveniency which it did before. » By the intro- 
duétion of dofils of lint, fponge tent, and other fuch. articles, we 
may ‘for a time prevent the contraétion from becoming confiderable, 
~ , bot the irritation, which thefe applications excite, at laft obliges us to 
lay them afide, when the ftricture foon takes place in a degree equal 


to what it was before the operation. . | 1 
.- § I have staken the more particular notice of this from different 
cafes having fallen under smy management, in which, by endea- 
vouring to remove: a contraction of the prepuce by. the operation of 
circumcifion, we were completely difappointed. In three of thefe 
‘the operation was done by others. In one I performed it myfejf. 
But although, every thing’ was.done in all of them that might) pro- 
bably render them fuccefsful, yet they all failed, and after a confi- 
‘ derable time fpent in trying to dilate the newly formed itridure,, I 


was in two of thefe inftances obliged to perform the operation fpr 
the . 
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the phymofis in the. ufual way, by making a longitudinal cut through 
all the remaining part of the preputium. Jn one the ftri¢ture was 
not fo confiderable as to render it neceffary, and in the other the 
patient would not-fubmit toit. 

‘ Were we to remove the prepuce entirely, by diffeGing it com- 
pletely away from that part of the penis where it begins to be formed 
by an elongation or production of the {kin, the operation might pro- 
bably anfwer our expectation, but it would leave the glans alto- 
gether uncovered, which, ig thofe who have been accuftomed to 
" have it proteéted with the ee is apt to excite very difagreeable 
fenfations. Neither cam I determine with certainty whether it would, 
in every cafe, anfwer the purpofe of giving complete relief or not. 
Where the parts are previouily in a ftate of irritation, ‘the remaining 
fkin might contraét behind the glans, fo as to produce fome degree 
of paraphymofis: at leaft, in one of the four cafes to which I allude, 
a very confiderable portion of the prepuce was removed, 2nd yet 
the remainder contracted in fuch a manner as to form a ftriéture 


which gave much diftrefs.’ 


The caufe of warts is not well underftood : it is at leaft cer- 
tain that they are local difeafes, neither requiring, nor, to be 
cured with, mercury. To raife inflammation is the beft me- 
thod of cure, and it may be effected by any application. 

The gonorrhoea benigna is often a fource of much uneafi- 
refs, and we would particularly recommend ourauthor’s chap- 
ter, at the end of the firft volume, on this fubje€&t. We have 
often feen it, in the circumftances mentioned by our author, 

miftaken for the virulent gonorrhoea, and exciting, ~~ dif 
trefs or difappointment, almoft‘aphrenzy. People 
ployed among the warmer kinds of fpive’ are faid ar fub ws 
to it: even the carrying a few pounds of Cayenne pepper in the 
pocket, for fale, is faid to have-produced it. We have known 
it excited by catching cold: it is fometimes brought on by 
gout, frequently by riding and free living. This mild gonor- 
theea will alfo, in-advanced life, produce ftriGtures in the 
urethra. We lately met with fo ftriking an inftance of it, in’ 
a hufbandman, after being expofed to wet, cold, and damp, 
that, except from his fituation and manner of life; it could 
not be diftinguifhed from gonorrhoea. Mr. Bell fufpects, that 
it occurs from theumatifm, and thinks he has feen it alter- 
nate with pains in the larger joints.—it is more probable, thefe 
pains were gouty. 

The fecond volume, we perceive, we muft referve for an- 
other ogcafion. . 


The 
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The Leakcrean : aPericdical Paper. By the Rev. Simon Olivé= 
Branch, A. M. 3 Vols. '2mo. 135.64. Boards. J. Evansy 


1794- 
HE form in which Adifon chofe to throw the wit and 
humour of his immortal Spectators, has proved-fo con« 
venient a one, that it has been adopted by a fucceffion of 
writers, each of whom, in imitation of his predeceffor, has 
been infpired with dreams, and feen vifions; has written letters 
to imaginary correfpondents, and iflued the mandates of felf- 
created authority; has taken the ladies under his peculiar 
guardianfhip, and relieved the ferioufnefs of a critical or moral 
effay, by an invective againft fome new extravagance of fafhion, 
or a complaint of fome yet unnoticed grievance of domettic 
life. In this manner the Adventurer has fueceeded to the 
Rambler, and the Mirror to the World, and in this track, the 
Looker-on, now~collected into volumes, folicits the notice of 
the public. But it cannot be concealed that, excellent as this 
frame wasat firft, it begins to be worn; .and it requires, at 
this time, a great deal of original genius to throw an air of 
novelty over a periodical paper.—T his original genius we cane 
not fay the author of the Looker-on poffefles; the tracks of 
imitation are vifible in every page ; not to mention that a great 
many papers are evidently borrowed, or built at leaft on the 
idea of another. Of this number are, the Account of the Amazon, 
taken in-fubftance frum Addifon; the Anatomy of an Ear 3 the 
wit. of which cannot be new to thofe who have read the Dif- 
fection of a Coquette’s Heart; a flory of the Indians, taken from 
Franklin; the Idea of a purifying Fire for Books, fromthe Adven- 
turer, &c. Ab let thy young enthufafi firay, a very elegant 
little poem, from the Gentleman's Magazine, changing only 
the fex. With regard to the turn of the papers in general, 
fome are of a moral and religious, others of a political nature, but 
dwelling pretty much in generals, and not violent. Of thofe 
devoted to entertainment, we can only fay, that the reader 
will find nothing to offend, and in the variety will, probably, 
meet with fomething to amule him, though he mutt not ex- 
e&t from Mr. Simon Olive-Branch the genuine vigorous 
veda the delicacy of tafte, or {prightlirefs of fancy, which 
has characterifed fome of his more fortunate predeceflors. On 
the other hand, he will find him always above contempt. The 
following character.of Demades is well. drawn: 


‘ Demades is a perfon of . great property, and has an undoubted 
fhare of good-nature ; he looks on nothing with fo much abhor- 
tence as the character of a covetous man; and, rather than be 


thought to want hofpitality, would make his whole.neighbourhood — 
{wim ; 
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fwim in an ocean of Madeira. Nothing can be more _coftly. than 


his furniture and his liveries; all his appointments are magnificent ; 


and it is not eafy to excel him i in the {plendour of his entertainments. 
But Demades makes but a forry figure ia the midft of all this pro- 
fafion, with which he is evidently overftocked and encumbered: 
he lets you perceive in a moment “how high he rates the honour he 
has done you, and takes efpecial care that no part of his magnificence 
fhall efcape your notice, which if it appear to:dazzle you, he can- 
not help betraying the delight, your embarraffment: affords him, in 
a {mile of exultation. As this fort of feeling in his guefts is conti- 
dered by him as the moft unequivocal praife that can be offered-to 
him, he is folicitous to produce it as often as poflible, by playing 


‘ off his grandeur before men of broken fortunes anv blufhing in- 


digence.’ Thus it is a rule with him-to propofe a'dozen forts of 
wine to a man who, he knows, has never tafted -but two, and is 
charmed with his perplexity of choice, and miftakes of pronun- 
ciation. His table, for the fame reafon, is filled with foseigh difhes, 
“ of exquifiteft name,” and of moft ambiguous forms; and you 
might fancy yourfelf at fupper with Lucullus, on fattened thruthes 
and the cranes of Malta. Moft of his dithes have fuch formidable 
names, that few care to rifk the ridicule of their hoft by venturing 
to afk for them ; and if they name them rightly, it is ten to one but 
they blunder in eating them, which anfwers equally well to the 
facetious entertainer. If any thing is particularly rare and out of 
feafon, you are told how much it coft before you touch it, fo that 
you eat it with a fort of grudge, and with that feeling which difap- 
points the relith of the richeft dainties. This ham was fent him from 
Weltphalia ;~this pickle was prepared from the receipt of an Italian 
count; this ‘wiae was imported for him by the Spanith ambaflador ; 
the venifon he killed himfelf; the pig was fed with chefnuts and 
apples. Every thing has its hiftory : his potatoes are not common 
potatoes ; they are the potatoes of Demades ; they have an. anecdote 
belonging to them—touch one and you will hear it. His apart- 
ments are replete with every imaginable contrivance. for elegance 
and accommodation ; but his manners render it plain that they are 
there, not, for your convenience, but your admiration. Whatever 
you touch, tafte, or ufe, you cannot forget for a moment who is 
its owner. Egotifm, anda certain ftamp of property and poffeffion, 
accompany “all his acts, and charter all his phrafes. Puy is a 
monofyllable never omitted, always emphatic : thus it is my doors, 
my hinges, my coals, and my carpet. ‘Touch his poker, and you 
will prefently feel that it belongs to Demades. You may always know 
in what part of the room Demades is feated, without the trouble of 
looking for him; for, befides a magifterial cough, his voice is the 


loudeft in the company ; and ifhe moves, you are {ure it is Demades, 


for fome ceremony attends upon every act, that marks it for his own. 
He breathes with a certain emphafis; he has a motion more than 
any 
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any man prefent in ufing his handkerchief ;_ there is a fupererogatory 
flourifh in his manner of drinking your health; his glafs makes a 
turn or two extraordinary in its journey to his lips ; and in feating 
himfelf in his chair, the toe of his right foot defcribes on the floor 
2 femicircle with the other—that is to fay, he does it with a fwing, 


-that thews him to be mafter of the-houfe, and the chair to be his 


own. Thus altogether his entertainment is the grandeft and the 
meaneft, his viands the beft and the worft in the world. I prefer a 


radifh with Mr. Alworth.’ 


The following letter from a young gentleman on his travels, 
though the idea is partly borrowed from a fimilar one of lord 


Chefterfield, is executed with humour : 


* Honoured Sir, 


* We are laft arrived at the town of Geneva. ‘T’ent half fo fine 
2 place as London, for all it is abroad.—How we got here the Lord 
knows; for you never fee fuch a fight of mountains and rivers in 
your life. We get tolerable good eating here, but never was nothing 
like the living all the way through France: I thought I fhould have 
been ftarved—and fo I fhould, I believe, in good earneft, if parfon 
Jones had not fried us a homlet as they call it, every night. How 
you would have laughed to have feen them all a jabbering French! 
and even the children that play in the ftreets talk it as faft as fifter’s 
governefs. I keep aregular journal of all I fee, and have got down 
upon paper the market-days of every town, the number of miles 
from one place to another, the names of all the principal country- 
feats and their owners, with the rivers that runs by them, and all 
that. . I think they beat us out and out in religion: their churches 
are as fine, you can’t think! but then we beat them in malt liquor; 
and boots. I went into one of their churches the other day, and I 
think their fervice is much prettier than ours. I here found what 
it was to have been at a Latin fchool; for every now and then E 


- caught a word as I know’d, though they thought I did not, Pil 


warrant “em. The monks, as they call ’em, are very comical in. 
their drefs, and look fome'at like our waggoners. How they can 
talk Lattin I can’t conceive, fince they don’t feem as though they 
had had any education. I went upto the altar, where the minifters 
were got a bowing to each other. They were n’t half fo civil to 
me, however; for, as I came near ’em, I was like to have had a 
violent blow in the face witha large filver jug tied with a chain. “I 
wanted to fee what they were cbout, and fo got clofe to the table, 
upon which one of them pufhed me away, and I afked him where 


‘was his mangers? An old monk, without fhoes or ftockings, frown- 


ed at me, and mumbled fomething, I don’t know what, but I told 
him that I was n’t afraid of none of them, could pay my way, and 
put down guinea for guinea with him at any time; and more than 


all, 
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all, that my father-wasa juftice of peace. A great many people on 
the road called me my lord Anglay ; I fuppofe they had heard that 
you was lord of the manor. I have not got many- acquaintance, but 
{ am like foon-to have plenty; for as I walked out in the ftreets 
late laft night, I met avery fine young lady, who {poke tome, and 
afked me if I wa’n’t a ftranger. I told her, yes, and afked her if 
fhe know’d W————, our village. She faid the had heard of you, 
and faid a great many polite things, making me promife to come 
arid fee her the next day. Our John ha’n’t been right well ever fince 
he left England; he fays, he can’t do without ale. He-has been fo 
ill of the reumatis, that 1 have been forced to hire my hair-drefler 
to wait upon me, who knows a great deal of politics, and tells me 
what the ladies fay‘of me. I can’t tell what’s come to parfon Jones, 
but he looks as if he had got the jaundifs. He behaves very well, 
and never contradicts me. . He fays the mountains here are nothing 
like the Welch mountains, which, he fays, are as high as our fteeple 
at W I have bought a fnuff-box, and Le Frere, my hair- 
dreffer, has bought aring for me, a very preat bargain, for ten louis. 
He fays that the beft way of learning the language is to buy a great 
many things, and fo call them by their names. Le Frere tells mie 
that a certain marquis of his acquaintance wants to be introduced to 
me. He knows our village, and has heard talk of you very often. 
The people have been bringing me a great number of ftones, ‘and 
cockles, and things from the mountains. Le Frere was fo lucky as 
to get me one yefterday, for which a great philifopher of this place 
has offered a hundred pounds, for only fix guineas. I fhall bring it 
home to fifter: it is fo bright that fhe may fee her face in it. We 
are going to-morrow to.fee a fine valley in the midft ofa great mariy 
mountains ; they call it Sham-money, or fome fuch thing: | Parfon 
Jones wo’nt go; he fays they can’t be fo big as the Welch moun- 
tains. He grows as yellow as our coachman’s livery; if ‘fo be as 
he dies, it will bea fad thing tobe buried out of a Chriftian countrf. 
I can afk you how you do, what's o’clock, already ; and Le Frefe 
fays I pronounce the language better than he can Englifh, though 
he has been feveral years in St. James’s-ftreet. One learns very qui¢k 
among fuch good-natured people. » I have made it a rule to fee every 
thing as was to be feen in all the towns T have paffed through; but 
I ha’nt yet feen nothing fo curious as the Lincolnfhire ox. There 
was a great deal of dancing at the opera at Paris, but nothing like 
the flack-rope dancing as we faw laft fummer in fifter’s holidays. 
I don’t know what elfe to tell you, for we have feen fo many things 
that I don’t-remember above’half. But as you have’been in Wales, 
perhaps it don’t fignify talking of any thing here, for Mr. Jones fays 
he han’t feen nothing like the Welch mutton and Welch mountaitis. 
We faw a> find library at Paris, as I thought; I can’t think where 
they could ‘find fo many books ; but the parfon won’t allow it to 
be nothing to the libraries in Wales. We went alfo to fee fome 
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- curiofities ata place called the cabinet, which put me in mind. of 
fifter’s fhells ; but Mr. Jones would not go, ‘for he faid he had feen | 


fo many in Wales. Here we faw Mr. what’s-his-name, the library- 
man, and cabinet-maker to the dawfing. Our parfon went with us 
to'fee a battle among wild beafts where there was a jack-afs that 
fought like any thing: you never fee fuch fine fport in your life. 
With love to mother and fifter, } remain in hafte, 
* Your dutiful fon, 
‘ PERIDEL.’ 


We fhall likewife quote.a dialogue between a dean anda 
curate, on the pleafures of melancholy, in which there is much 


good fenfe. 


© Dean. 1 blufh, Mr. Curate, at my own difcontentednefs, when I 


candidly acknowledge that [ am tempted, by my love of fimple plea- 


fures, to envy you the life you appear to lead. Yes, I envy you that 


_quiet cultivation of your own thoughts, and that exemption which 


you enjoy from the tumultuous grandeur and luxury of the great. 

‘ Curate.—I cannot fay, Mr. Dean, that I feel all the happinefs 
of my fituation, or perceive any advantages it holds out, that balance 
again{ft your club-tailed coach-horfes, and the pipe of Madeira I 
faw carried into your cellar about a fortnight ago. 

‘ Dean.—-Why fhould you revive fuch difagreeable thoughts in 
my mind? There facrifices which, ] make to the world, and to the 
grofs and miftaken medium through which men contemplate the dig- 
nity of my {tation in the church, have coit me all that I regard as 
moft precious in. the world—the quiet enjoyment of the mufe and 
my own compaity, and that envied opportunity which poverty 
affords, of wrapping one’s felf up in the delightful gloom of one’s 
own meditations. 

‘ Curate. ~Forgive my audacity, in demanding of ygur reverence, 
why, with fuch a tafte for poverty, you do not relinquifh a ftation 
which withholds you fron: indulging fo fimple and fo cheap a relith ? 

* Dean.—Alas! good Mr. Curate, there is no perfuading one’s 


‘wife and children to follow rational pleafures. A refinement of 


thinking, which is beyond the reach of low and unformed minds, 


is neceflary to qualify for theie rich gratifications. For my own 


part, I never pafs, in my chariot and pair, the humble cottage that 
itands in the dell at the end of my lawn, without fighing for the fober 
ferenity which reigns in that peaceful manfion. . The moon which 


fends her broken light through the branches of the old elm, that 
_fhelters this litcle dwelling, opens to my delighted vifion fuch a 


picturefque difplay of crazy beams, fraétured cafements, broken 

doors, and ragged children, as never fails to throw my mind into 

one of thofe ecftacies of delicious melancholy, known only to fuch 
as are elevated above the fpurious fplendour of vulgar greatnefs. 

‘ Curate.—To give yet higher touches to this pleafing melancholy, 
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‘and to render it yet more pifure/que, let us fuppofe a tremendous 
{torm beating in through the battered roof; the cries of children, and 
{qualls of famithed cats, borne along in blendid harmony by the 
ravithed winds !—-who would not give up a deanery, and the club- 
tailed coach-horfes, and pipes of Madeira, for fuch bewitching 
forrows ? 

‘ Dean.—Nay, fir, this is ftraining my meatiing rather farther 
than was intended. If you refpeét rank and dignity fo little, as to 
throw ridicule upon my remarks, I have done with the converfation. 

‘ Curate.—I beg, reverend fir, a thoufand pardons, and frankly 
acknowledge the coarfe make of my imind, that cannot enter into fuch 
fublime fatisfaétions. My life has been expofed to many heavy 
misfortunes, from which I have never known how to extraé any 
_ pleafing reflections: nothing elegant has ever mixed with my for- 

rows; andI have fometimes wanted a dinner, without any fatis+ 
faction from thofe feafts of imagination which refinement affords. I 
am never fo well difpofed, as after a comfortable meal, to relifh that 


fublime paflage of our immortal poet, 


“ And bring with thee calm peace and quiet ; 
Spare Faft, that oft with Gods doth diet; 
And hear the Mufes in aring, 

Aye, round about Jove’s altar fing.” 


I am tempted to believe that, in general, thofe men think higheft 
of thefe enjoyments, who are moft at their eafe; as thofe who poffefs 
a firm footing on the fhore, contemplate with the moft delight a ftorm 
at fea. 

© Dean.—Why, fir, I will  confefs that the groffnefs of bodily 
fuffering is inconfiftent with thefe fubtle and refined fentiments ; and 
even hunger, when carri¢d beyond a certain pitch; ceafes to be 
picturefque, and becomes too rude and querulous to harmonife with 
fuch gentle emotions : though 1 am convinced that, to the functions 
of the brain, and the operation of the intelleét, nothing is fo phy- 
fically and morally conducive, as, an exclufion from the pleafures 
of the table. Corporeal temperance is mental luxury; and the 
Mufe is fooner inebriated with the limpid beverage of the pure 
fountain, than with the richeft draughts which the grape can afford ; 
more pampered with a pottage of herbs, than. with the choiceft viands 
that were ever thought of by the fons of fenfuality. But I give up 
the defence of fafting, fince it is impoflible for me to impart to you 
a conception of pleafures which nature has not qualified you to feel. 
Let me only contend-for thofe fober delights which refult from a 
melancholy train of reflections, fuch as the penfive enthufiaft ex- 
periences, when repofing on the tomb of his friend, or when bathing 
the cold urn of his departed wife, with tears of delicious forrow. 
Alas! the worldling taught, from his earlieft youth, to mifconftrue 


the defign of his creation, and to.place the happinefs of life in the 
E 2 in- 
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indulgence of appetite, exercifed in vanities till the frame of hi? 
mind becomes too flight to endure reflection, and condemned in a 
manner, by the conditions of his eftate, to let his fineft attributes 
and faculties run to wafte and corruption, has no idea of that in- 
defcribable myfterious pleafure which-is born of our forrows, and 
certain delicate capacities of delight to which the turbulence of his 
career keeps him ever a ftranger. . 

¢ Curate—Alas' fir, what you fay may be very true, and is 
certainly very eloquent. But I cannot help thiskking that we call 


-the fentiment of which you fpeak, by a wrong name; it is not 


melancholy, but fo different a thing, as only to live in minds naturally 
cheerful nnd unacquainted with | genuine grief. You talk of‘ the 
pleafure of leaning on the tomb of one that was dear to your bofom. 

This founds well in a monody ; and, to write a monody on a 
departed friend, requires this kind of fuppofititious and pratin 

forrow. Permit me, without offence, to afk if you have any na 
friends, if you have wife or children in the church-yard ? Perhaps yow 
have never tried the effeéts of a vifit to their tombs. Alas! fir, f 
have loft the deareft friend on earth: my Lucy, the partner for 
twenty years of all my joys and troubles, lies in a corner of our 
parifh burying-ground. I buried her in a corner, becaufe I defire 
to pals as feldom as poflible, a fpot that is calculated to. call up in 
my mind, pains, genuine, unmixed pains, that can never be alle- 
viated. I love not to talk of her—I have never written a line about 


~ her; and as I fometimes am forced to pafs over her grafiy tomb, 


tears fo little pleafant pour down my cheeks, that I would willingly 
exchange them for the {mile that fits on the fat unthinking face of 
a {mirking haberdather.’ 


As the author does not reco/leé whence he took the 
werfes, entitled, Body and Mind, we take the liberty to tell him 
they-are from Mrs. Carter’s Poems ; ; and though he might not 
be fenfible they belonged to that lady, we cannot avoid hinting 
that he knew: very well they were not his own. 





A Sermon preached before the Lords Spiritual and Temporal in the 
Abbey Church of St. Peter, Wefiminfler, on Friday, Februa- 
ry 28,°1794: being the Day appointed for a General Faft. 
By Charles, Lord Bifbop of Norwich. .4to. . 1s. Faulder. 
1794- . 

MP HE right reverend preacher having chofen the following 

—*  text,— 

‘ Joel, chap. IJ. 15th and 17th verfes. Sanétify a faft. .Calla 
jolemn affembly. Let the priefts'and minifters of the Lord’ weep 
between the porch and the altar;,and let them fay, Spare thy 

people, 
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people,.O Lord, and give not thine heritage to reproach, that the 
heathen fhould rule over them. _ Wherefore fhould they fay, Where 
is their God?” eee 


begins with obferving that, ‘ in times of public difficulty and 
diftrefs, all nations of all ages have fought the protection 
of Heaven ;’ and thence, proceeding by an induétion of facts 
to fupport his pofition, he infers that public fafts, from their 
antiquity and general ufe, are not only congenial with the 
firft principles of devotion, but almoft conttitute a part of 
natural religion. Of the occafions that have given rife to faft- 
ing, his lordfhip particularifes ‘ dearth, famine, peftilence, 
and among the greateft of focial evils—war.’ The different 
caufes by which wars are produced, are then noticed by his 
lordfhip; but fetting afide other occafions, he pleads for the 
prefent, as a war for religion. ‘ 


‘ That the morals and religion of mankind fhould, under any 
pofture Of affairs, be interefted in the fupport of war, may at 
firft appear problematical. Religion hath often been violently 
preffed into the fervice, aiid compelled to bear the bloody ftandard 
of ambition.. Hence doubt and fufpicion naturally arife whenever 
religion is faid to be connected with war. But it is not to be for- 
gotten, if there be any truth in the records of facred hiftory, the 
worfhip of the One True Ged hath in former days depended on the 
iffue of battles. The fame awful period may again return.’ 


But is not his lordfhip here to be reminded, that the wars 
to which he alludes, have no parallel out of the hiftory of the 
Jewith theocracy, and, therefore, can never juftify hoftilities 
upon a religious ground, but where the cafes are precilely 
alike ; or in other words, where the wars are exprefsly en- 
joined by God himfelf :—It is certain that if we exclude one 
paflage of the Chriftian fcriptures, ‘ 1 came not to fend peace, 
but a fword,’ there is nothing in the gofpel difpenfation. to 
jultify any war, and that his lordfhip will fo interpret this 
text, as to make -deftruction by the fword, and not univerfal 
_ peace, the end of Chrift’s miifion, we cannot fuppofe. We 

have aifo the authority of an apefile to declare, * that the 
wrath of man worketh not the righteoutnefs of God.’—But 
though we are forry to fee his lordfhip an advocate for a doc, 
trine, in our apprehenfion, irreconcileable with the moit 
dire€t tendency of Chriltianity, we have received confiderable 
pleafure from the liberal and beneyolent fentiments he hath 
elfewhere exprefled; and when he admonifhesour own coun- 
try from the ‘fatal. fruits of infidelity. and licentioufnefs in 
France; as well as on feveral other topics, We moft fincere- 
ly concur. The prayer likewife, with which his lordthip con- 


cludes, we admire, and. devoutly adopt, . - : 
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* Be favourable, O Lord! be favourable to thy people, who’ 
turn to thee in weeping, fafting, ‘and praying. And whilft thou 
lookeft down with compaffion, let not thy mercy be withdrawn from - 
them, to whom we are oppofed: but bring them back, O God, to 
a juft fenfe of thy almighty power, and to a pure and fincere faith 
in the merits and fufferings of thy Son. Then {hall the horrors of 
war ceafe, the bow be broken, and the {pear knapped in funder ; 
true religion fhall refume her place, and the bleflings of peace be 
reftored to an infatuated and diftraéted nation.’ ; 


In refpe& to the ftyle of this Sermon, we have found much 
tocommend. That his lordfhip has ftudied the manner of 
qos feveral periods will prove. In the following paflage 

e hath done fomething more: 


‘ Thete attempts will ultimately refult to the glory of God: but 
the interval is moft awful; kig with events, at which humanity 
fhudders, and Faith herfelf is half confounded. Good men can 
{carcely credit them, wife men are ata lofs to account for them, 
and pious men are afraid to touch them.’ Sermon, p. 18. 


—‘ From’ whatever origi your influence in this country arifes, 
it is a phenomenon in the hiftory of human virtue and underftand- 
ing.—Good men can hardly believe the fact. Wife menare unable 
to aecount for it. Religious men find exercife for their faith, and 
make it the effart of piety, not tq repine againft providence.’ 

od Os age Junius. Vol. II. p. 257. 





A Commentary, tHuftrating the Bacco Ariftotle, By Henry 
Fames Pye, Efq, (Continued from Val, VII. New Arr, 


p: 12.) 
ee fifteenth chapter of the Poetic is a moft valuable one; 
‘on Manners. We are inclined to be of opinion, with 
our author, in oppofition to fome critics of high authority, 
that yprra means good, or, if not good, more probably u/eful ; 
of practical application. Mr. Pye has loft an excellent oppor- 
tunity of comparing, in his Commentary, manners as defcribed 
by Shakfpeare and Fielding, who paint men as they are, with 
the characters of Richardfon, who defcribes men as they fhould 
. He hints at this inquiry only, but-we would recommend 
it to the moral effayift, as a fubjeét of importance, Sure the 
laureat does not refleét, when he {tates that the only difgracee 
ful foible of Jones is his yenal amour with lady Bellafton.— 
Does he forget Molly Seagrim, Mrs. Waters, &c.—He is alfo 
in a little error, when he ihyles both Caftalio and Polydore as 
¢ unprincipled fcoundrels.’—As to the refle€tion on the ladiesy” 
Ariftotle feems to mean no more, than that a woman, if bad, 
~ js more in that extreme than a man: it is only ‘ furens 
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qaid feemina poffit.’ Mr. Pye makes the amende honorable 
for Ariftotle, in the following remarks, of which, though we 
do not always applaud the juftice, we join in the fpirit-and 
intention : 


‘In a note on the former edition of my tranflation, I have faid 
a more perfeét character might be found among women than men. ° 
To trace the caufes of this, may perhaps throw foie light on the 
fubjeé of the preceding note. ’ 

‘ The qualities that raife men in the efteem of the world, that 
render them in the general opinion of mankind great and refpeétable 
on which poetical goodnefs of character depends, are often not con- 
nected, but frequently even in oppofition to what may ftriGly. be 
called moral virtue. That a degree of this poetical goodzefs is not 
incompatible even with atrocious crimes, has already been obferved; 
and we may add, that in modern times it’ frequently depends on 
acknowledged vices, as a certain degree of gallantry and dueiling. 
In regard to the firft, how nearly has Fielding made Jofeph An- 
drews an object of ridicule; and what pains is he obliged. to em- 
ploy to excufe him, by his violent attachment to another woman. 
The fame may be obferved as. to duelling, in the charaéter of Sir 
Charles Grandifon, who, after all the trouble Richardfon has taken to 
draw him perfeét, is neither the object of our love nor our refpe. 
Indeed the poet’s pencil is not always true to his intention. I have. 
no doubt that Rowe, in the Fair Penitent, meant to make All*a- 
mont the obie& of our efteem, and Lothario of, our deteftation. 
But he has {fo contrived in the execution, that we defpife Altamont, 
and the gallant gay Lothario is the favourite of the {peéators, though 
he is an unprincipled, and in one inftance a defpicable villain, for 
no crime can be more truly defpicable than boafting of a woman’s 
favours. The fame may be faid of two other characters in differ- 
ent works, Lovelace and Sir Charles Grandifon. But a woman 
may be drawn perfeétly good, and at the fame time perfectly inte- 
refting, for there is no virtue in the catalogue of moral or chriftian 
duties that is not becoming, and does not both give and receive 
additional luftre, when pofletfed by that amiable fex. The titmoft 
exertions of patience, and meeknefs, which at leaft fink the dignity 
of the tragic hero, raife the tragic heroine’in our effeem. The cha- 
racters of Imogen, of Defdemona, and of Cordelia, are as nearly 
patterns of perfection as human nature will admit, erring only as to 
that paffion which we have already mentioned as furnifhing that . 
peyaan &vapria, that great frailty which caufes the diftrefs of virtu- 
ous characters, without awakening our difguft, or finking them in 
our efteem. 

‘ Before I quit this part of the fubject I muft make one obferva- 
tion, though it partly anticipates the fubject of the next note. It 
relates to the tendency my fair countrywomen have to violate in real 
iife an example of Ariftotle, given to enforce the neceflity of pa 
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cal propriety of manners. He tells us, “ there is a character of cou< 
rage and fiercenefs adapted to men, which would be very improper 
in a woman.” My own feelings on this head are fo much in uni- 
fon with thofe of the Stagirite, that I am as much difgufted at fee- 
ing a delicate and accomplifhed woman drawing a bow, or manag- 
- ing a {pirited hunter, as I fhould be at a man’s working a pair of 
ruffies, or embroidering a waiftcoat. _Thefe exercifes are not only 
unfit for female.delicacy, but even deftructive of female beauty, as 
they tend to make the arm mufcular, and confequently to rob it of 
its firft grace, rotundity, and foftnefs of outline. There is even 
fomething repugnant to our fenfations in feeing a woman {fkilful in 
things that do not become her fex. In fuch cafes there is a beauty 
even in awkwardnefs.’ 


In the other parts, relative to charaQlers, that they fhould 
be fuitable, and confiftent refemblances, Mr. Pye’s obferva- 
tions afe judicious; but, if yenror, as we have contended, may 
mean u/cful, the feeming tautology of ouoroy is obviated. Some 
of our author’s inftances are erroneous. It would be eafy to 
fhow, that Cervantes, in his character of the Knight of the 
Woeful Countenance, and Fielding in that of Alworthy, are not 
inconfiftent. “The one was preparing for the cataftrophe, and 
the other fhowing, that good fenfe and goodnefs were not al- 
ways a match for deep hypocrify, and confummate vi lainy. 

The chapter, on the Means of Difcovery, is not illuftrated 
with the happieft art, or fo extenfive an acquaintance with'the 
drama, as appears-in the laureat’s other remarks. ‘The brace- 
let of Indiana is, undoubtedly, an artificial method; but the 
artifice is concealed by the admirable management of the dia- 
logue, which leads to the throwing afide the ornament fo 
fkilfully, that we forget, almoft, the improbability of the 
action. Ihe difcovery of Philafter, fo much celebrated, ought 
certainly to have been noticed. 

With refpect to the elocution, Ariftotle direéts only that 
the player, when acquainted with the poet’s intention, is to 
expreis the words. Mr. Pye does not furely-mean, that the 
poet is not to explain his own defign, or that, in the rehearfal 
of the Jealous Wife, Mr. Garrick affixed meanings which 
Mr. Colman difapproved. We have been at rehearfals, with 
Garrick, and been witnefles to his affuming the whole manage- 
ment; but it has been when he had previoufly known the-de- 
fign of the dramatift. 

‘Our articles on this volume have been fo extenfive, that we 
muft empioy the liberty we at firft aflumed, of pafiing over: 
{ome parts lefs interefting, an. fhail even make no remark on 
Mr. Pye’s philological criticifms. He fupports the antiquity 
of the Greek accents, and feems inclined to believe, that the 
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Greeks might have had a power of marking, .in reading their 
veries, both accent and quantity. We. can form no idea of 
fuch a power, unlefs the accents gave the rhythm, the tone 
as we may now call it, fimilar to that which is diitivguithable 
jn the inhabitants of Scotland or Cornwall. 
* In the twenty-fecond chapter, Ariftotle and his commen- 
tator become more interefting in their obfervations on lan- 
guage. What is obferved of the propriety of giving dignity 
to language, by the ufe of uncommon words, might have been 
farther ‘ilnftrated. Our tranflation of the Bible has a kind of 
venerable fanétity from:this fource, and the employment of 
various words, in that verfion, has raifed them above common 
ufe. It is faid-of Shakfpeare (we hope there is no impropriety 
in bringing the two works fo near) that he has invented a new 
language for Caliban. This is not indeed accurately true, for 
there are few uncommon words in his fpeeches, and he is 
rather diftinguifhed for a‘ dark malignity, a cruel ingratitude. 
In the fame piay, however, the characters of the gods, we 
mean in the mafque, are greatly raifed above the other cha- 
racters, by a peculiar language. ‘The inverfion is perplexed, 
and a greater number of fingular words occur, than in any 
other part of the plays of cur great dramatift, though f6 little 
noticed by commentators. ‘The remarks on the Anglicifing 
Greek-names are too fhort and indecifive. Something muft be 
allowed to cuftom, fomething to authority. Horace, Arif- 
totle, Marc Antony, arid Enclid, are fanétioned by authority 
too refpeétable to be overturned lightly. The throne of cuftom, 
like that of Jupiter, cannot be fuccefsfully aflailed even by 
giants. 

The obfervations on metaphors are moft extenfive ; but not 
peculiarly exact. Mr. Pye is inclined to defend the propriety 
of the term ‘ knife,’ in the following paflage. On the con- 
trary, it feems to us to give the image a vulgarity, inconfifl- 
ent with the dignity of tragedy: 

‘ Who fhouid againit his murderer fhut the door, 
Not bear the * knife’? myfeit.’ 


It certainly is on the fame footing as * blanket of the night,’ 
and many other degrading words, which leflen the effect of 
the fineft paffages. Mr. Tackfou. in his Thirty Letters, ob- 
jeCted to inverfions; and Mr. Pye makes a diftin@ion not in- 
applicable ; that when a verb is neuter, and no ambiguity is 
occafianed, inverfion may be allowed. Yet, in general, the 
context will point out the meaning, and inverfion is certainly 
fometimes of ule, like pofition of the words in Latin, by can~ 


cealing the fenfe i in the progre(s, to give it at once W ith greater 
force. 
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force. Inverfion is, however, fo often abufed, thar, did we 
rule the realms of wit, we would allow it onl , in a mafter’s 


hand: in others, it fometimes, as in the time of Horace, alone 
diftinguifhes poetry from profe. — The following remarks we 


fha!l tranfcribe : 


‘NOTE VII.—ButT THE GREATEST ARTIS TO BE HAPPY IN 
FORMING METAPHORS, FOR THAT ALONE CANNOT BE ACQUIR- 
ED FROM OTHERS, BUT IS ITSELF A PROOF OF A GOOD NATU- 


RAL GENIUS. 

‘ This diftin&tion of metaphor from the other forms, is perfectly 
juit. . No particular praife will be ziven to the poet for the inven- 
tion of any of the other modes of ornamenting language; it will be 
quite fufficient if he makes a judicious ufe of thofe already invented. 
But in regard to metaphors the fame conduét will fubject him to the 
imputation of plagiarifm. For there is nothing that diftinguifhes 
original genius fo much as the ufe of new and juft metaphors, as 
there is nothing that betrays a want of it more than trite and com- 
mon ones. 

* Many inftances have been produced by the critics of confufed 
metaphors where the relation is not kept up completely, as in the 
line of Horace, where he talks of bringing 111 TURNED verfes to 
the ANVIL again. ’ 

‘ Befides this obvious fault, there are many other improprieties 
that may follow from an injudicious ufe of this figure. 

‘ The image may be ridiculous, by being unfit for the fubject. 
As in Addifon’s Effay on the Georgics,' where, while he is very 
juftly praifing the art of the poet in elevating his fubjeét, he attempts, 
perhaps in imitation of Longinus, to copy the figurative ftyle he is 
criticifing, and fays, “ he breaks the clods, and tofles the dung 
about, with an air of gracefulnefs.” Now one of the moft ridi- 
culous of all poffible objeéts would be a man’s really doing this. 

‘A metaphor purfued too far has alfo a very ridiculous effec ; 
indeed this almoft falls under the article of allegory, a fpecies of 
writing which fome people are very fond of, but which appears to 
me only a: more laborious kind of riddle. Such is the allegorical 
defcription of the human body in the Timezus of Plato, drawn out 
to a length that is both tedious and difgufting: the hyperbolical 
praife of which by Longinus, and the imitation of it by Spenfer, 
does no honour to the tafte, either of the critic or the poet. 

‘ Sometimes a metaphor is perfeétly incongruous and abfurd, as 
in Cowley’s Davideis, 1. 111. Goliah is defcribed as large as the 


hill he is coming down. 
¢ Vaft as the hill down which he march’d he appear’d.’ 


‘ This reminds one of the {tory in the Connoiffeur, of the citi- 
gen, .who, fhewing a map of London-to a ftranger, to enhance ‘the 
grandeur 
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ndeur of the metropolis, exclaims, “ Don’t you fee it is bigger 
than the map of England ?” ; , 


‘ A metaphor alfo may be too near the truth, “as in the line of 
Dryden : 
« Men are but children of a larger growth.” } 
‘ This falls under that figure which is now diftinguifhed by the 


appellation of TRUEISM. 

‘ A metaphor alfo may poffefs properties that tend to make it di- 
rectly contrary to the fenfe in which it is meant to be taken, as’ 
when king James I. advifing the country gentlemen to live on their 
eftates, faid, “ that in the country they were like fhips in a river, 
and feemed large things, but in town they were like fhips at fea, and 
made no figure at all.” Now though in this one point the refem- 
blance holds, in every other circumftance it is exactly the reverfe. 
Mr. Locke obferves, “ that as wit is chiefly converfant in tracing 
refemblances, judgment is rather employed in finding differences.” 
I cannot fay the truth of this ftrikes me. It feerns equally the pro- 
vince of genius to find differences in things generally alike, and like- 
nefs in things generally different, and that, it is the office of judg- 
ment to correét the errors or mifreprefentations of fancy in both 


cafes.” 

All this is fingularly juft, as well as what follows: but we 
are furprifed, that it fhould have efcaped Mr. Pye, that the 
obfcurity of the lines of Gray arifes only from omitting a com- 
ma after the firft. In the Epitaph, the fame error occurs: it 
is impoflible to read the following lines, without feeling the 
parenthefis much too long, unlefs the comma is omitted after 
the fecond ‘read,’ certainly contrary to the intention of the poet; 

‘ Approach and read, for thou canft read the lay 
Mark’d, &c.’ | 
We mutt not, however, omit the promifed quotation. 


‘ But though fimplicity of ftyle, and precifion of meaning, are 
peculiarly requifite to the dramatic mufe, they are by no means to be 
neglected by her fifters. It is impoflible that there can be any merit 
in writing or {peaking fo as not to be underftood. I do not make an 
exception even in favour of the lyric poet. ‘The words of Pindar, 
adopted as a motto to one of his odes by Gray, though I believe 
perfectly underftood by him, have been in general miftaken by his 
readers; and the fenfe they have been fuppofed to convey has mif- 
led many a modern Icarus, who has tried to emulate the flight of 
the Theban fwan, But they cannot certainly allude to defective 
conftruction, or ambiguous phrafe, for who in that cafe would be 
the cuveros, the “ intelligent ;” to whom fuch a compofition would 
be particularly clear? Not the elegant and correét reader furely. 


Who is proverbially fo good an interpreter of an ungrammatical or 
an 
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an ill fpelt letter, as the perfon-who writes in the fame way himfelf? 
By thofe parts which, {peaking ofily co the intelligent, efcape the 
grofler fenfe of the ignorant, and are not to be comprehended by the 
common herd of readers without explanation, the poet muft mean the , 


nice touches, fudden tranfitions, and frequent allufions to the vari- 
ous fables contained in the'mythology and early hiftory of Greece, 
that fo frequently occur in the odes of Pindar, which, however ftrik- 
ing to the informed reader, muft be totally incomprehenfible to the 
ignorant and uninformed, and the difficulty that may at firft attend 
the developement of thefe paffages, will excite that fert of pleafure 
arifing from a-confcioufnefs of acquiring a fort of knowledge, which 
Ariftotle mentions in his fourth chapter. 

* Mr, Gray’s incomparable Ode on the Deftruction of the Welth 
Bards, will completely illuftrate this to the Englifh reader, and leave 
him neither in this nor any other cafe to regret his inability to con- 
fult his Grecian archetype. , This compofition, though full of allu- 
fions that relate to the annals of England only, Mr. Gray found fo 
uninteHigible to the many, fo “ much caviare to the million,”’ that 
he was obiiged to flep forth as his own interpreter, and print it with 
explanatory notes; and yet, as Dr. Beattie obferves, “ It is in the 
allufions only, and not in the words or images, (for thefe are moft 
emphatical and picturefque) that the poem partakes of obfcurity, 
and even. its allufions will hardly feem obfcure to thofe who are ac- 
quainted with the hiftory of England.” To mark more ftrongly 
what I mean by obfcurity of conftruction, I will cite a paflage from 
another, the moft popular of Gray’s works, his Elegy. 

“ Far from the madding crouds ignoble firife 
+ Their fober-withes never learn’d to firay.” 


¢ The obvious confiruction of the words conveys a fenfe diame- 
trically oppofite to that which, from the generai teneur of the poem, 
and from that only, we difcover to be intended by the poet. 

‘ The odes of Pindar muit lofe more than halt their beguty éven 
to the moft ‘accurate Greek fchelar, for no modern can be fo con- 
verfant with the numerous fables of Greece, as not in many cafes 
to be one of the aovvera.’. 

The dramatic form of the epopee-is properly infifted -on; 
and, if it had not occurred in arfother place, Mr. Pye might 
have noticed the fingular dramatic propriety with which the 


plot of Tom Jones is conducted. none cf Mrs. Smith’s-late 


novels, it may be remarked, that the attention is fingularly well 


kept alive, by the very artful concealment of the caufe of the 


feparation of Willughby and Celeftina : — in’ Mrss Ratcliffe’s 


Romance too, of the Foreft, much fkillis exerted in the con- 
cealment of the caufe of Laniotte’s melancholy, and the afcen- 


‘dancy the marquis has over him, an addrefs the more’ to ‘be 


, noticed, 
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noticed, as the play, on the fame ftory; is lefs dramatic than the 
novel. 

In the eacne lanetts chapter, Mr. Pye feems to think, that 
Ariftotle preferred the Odyfley to the Iliad, as many more 
examples are drawn frem the former than from the latter. — 
The Odyfley, he remarks, relates to the man rather than the 
hero, and the perfons are defcribed as fathers, hufbands, fons. 
and brothers, rather than as kings and warriors. The Odyfley, 
he obferves, defcribes private life and domeftic manners ; and, 
in this refpe€t, deferves particular attention.—This, indeed, 
has been noticed by many others; but the fubfequent remarks 
are curious, and, we think, juit; 


‘ Pope has been much and juftly blamed for altering the manners 
of Homer, from'a falfe refinement which he borrowed from “the 
French critics while he abufed them : and which, if the capricious 
tafte of the_public at the time of his tranflation made neceflary, a 
jufter fenfe of propriety has now exploded. But this is carried fo 
far in the Odyfley as to be perfectly abfurd, and entirely to change 
the manners, and confequently the incidents (which are clofely con- 
nected with them) of the whole work. Pope, all through the Odyfley, 
reprefents Telemachus as not only having his fubftance wafted and 
his life attempted by” the fuitors, but as having his patertial throne 
ufurped, though there is no idea of fuch a thing meritioned in the 
original, nor does ‘Telemachus ever complain of any other injury 
than the wafte of his flocks and herds, and the riots in his houfe. 
That Ulyffes. was an eleéted'and not an hereditary prince, is obvious 
from the private fituation of Laertes, who, had he been king, would 
hardly have given up the government to Ulyffes before or during the 
fiege of Troy. He is not at the return of Ulyffes, fo old as to be 
unable to bear arms and even kill an armed warrior with his {pear} 
and the time of the abfence of Ulyffes was twenty years. In the 
fecond book of the Odyfley, when Telemachus app seals to the af- 
fiembly of the chiefs, Pope tells us, when he came 


* His father’s throne he fill’d, while diftant ftood 
The hoary peers, and aged wifdom bow’d; 


and when he rofe * majeftic’ to {peak, 
‘ His royal hand th’ imperial fceptre fway’d. , 


This ‘is exactly 4 prince regent in the:houfe of lords; but the erigi- 
nal only fays, that he fat in his father’s feat, and the elders gave way 
to him, as fees natural, both out of refp2é to his birth, atid -becaufe 
it was at his defire they met, and eonfequently he was to declare his 
caufe of complaint tothem. And as forthe imperial feeptre; it was 
no more than an enfign of oratory, which the herald ufed to put in 
the hands of sa -_ — when they addrefféd a large aflem- 
wie 
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* On feats of ftone within the facred place, | 
The rev’rend elders judged the dubious cafe + 
Alternate ; each th’ attefting fceptre took, 
And rifing folemn each his fentence fpoke.’ 


€ The conftant repetition of court and palace, is in the fame 
ftyle ; but the continual appellation of the prince, which is given to 
Telemachus, is a mafter- piece of abfurdity. Prince in its general 
acceptation, is equivalent with king ; in the appropriated language 
of modern etiquette, it may be called the fecond title of a king, 
which is beftowed on his eldeft fon, to whom, with the article THE 
prefixed it peculiarly belongs. But it is fully as abfurd to give this 
title to the fon even of a Greek hereditary monarch, as it would 
have been in Shakfpeare, who, following our older writers, made 
Thefeus, duke of Athens, to have called his fon, had he introduced 
him in his drama the Marquis, a fault that has been really commit- 
ted by Beaumont and Fletcher in their tragedy of Cupid’s Re- 


venge. ® 


Mr. Pye prefers alfo the Iliad to the Aeneid, with great rea- 
fon, as {pirited, juft delincations of manners, and portraits of 
human nature. He fpeaks, however, of Homer as ‘ writing 
in the moft perfect language, in the higeft ftate of refinement, 
and with the moft harmonious verfification, imaginable; add- 
ing in a note, that Greek verfe received no additional ornament 
after Homer.’ We mean not to combat thefe affertions ; but 
to remark that it is fingular, in the hiftory of man, that lan- 
guage fhould not be progreflive i in refinement, with manners 3 
or that it fhould receive, in a rude era, thofe delicate turns, 
which elegant and polifhed life ufually affords. Is it that the 
fuperftitious veneration of Homer checked the career of future 
poets? that they defpaired of excelling what the world in ge- 
neral were fo extravagantly fond of? If this fhould be the 
cafe, we may rejoice that no early profe writer of fuch high 
credit occurred, for we might have loft the fervid eloquence of 
Demofthenes, the polithed elegance of Plato, the fimple ex- 

reflive language of Xenophon, or the logical precifion, com- 
fined with the peculiar neatnefs of the Stagirite. Yet, per- 
haps, our author’s aflertion fhould be limited to heroic poetry : 
the Odes of Pindar, the Chorufes of Sophocles, or more cer- 
tainly of Euripides, would militate ftrongly againift it, in any 
other view. 

The obfervations on the time of the epopee, which like 
the drama is confined within limits too narrow, are of lefs 
importance. ‘This is a point of view, which Mr. Pye does not 
take, viz. the evolution of the manners in mature age, which 
dawned in the youth, or were repreffed by circumftances. 


Mrs. Inchbald’s Simple Story is, we think, interefting in this 
view. 
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view. That no long work can be attempted with fuccefs, but 
in heroic verfe, is an affertion of the Stagirite, which the ad- 
mirers of the heroic poetry of Spain and Italy will fcarcely 
aflent to. Cuttom, however, on thefe occafiors, influences 
opinion rather than reafon; and, from this fource, Mr. Pye 
very properly explains the connection we feel to exift between 
verfe of a peculiar ftru€ture, and what is fuppofed to be its 
kindred fubject. The difquifition on the refpective merits of 
rhyme and blank verfe is too long for our examination; but is, 
on the whole, judicious and fatisfactory. | 

We pafs over notes of mere illuftration, to felé& a few 
paflages more interefting. Mr. Pye agrees with Mr. Jackfon, 
in thinking that, in fcenes of pafhon, particularly of Shak- 
{peare’s plays, reprefentation weakens rather than increafes 
the effect. The artificial declamation of Mrs. Siddons we pafs 
over, for it electrifies rather than interefts; but, in general, 
the remark fhould be limited to the fituations, where one actor 
alone appears, or where the others are very flightly only fub- 
fervient. How Gagrick has harrowed up the foul in the fren- 
zies of Lear! Yet what could Garrick do, in fcenes where 
the mummery of the witches, as ufually practifed, or the awk- 
wardnefs of an inferior actor has fhown in a moment, that it 
was reprefentation only? Yet to read Macbeth attentively at 
midnight; to read Lear at any time with intereft, will give 
more terror and pain, than many on any other occafion would 
chufe to feel. . 


¢ There is in fact always fomething wanting in the apparatus of 
the drama, I mean efpecially in tragedy, to keep up the delufion, 
Here the painter has the advantage ; he has only, it is true, a point 
ef time to imitate, but this point he can imitate accurately. He 
can paint the horfe flarting at the dead bodies in the field of Bofworth 
or Agincourt; he has no need of rofin for the artificial and almoft 
ridiculous flafh of lightning which precedes the thunder of the fcene- 
fhifter; his imitative corrufcations feem really to divide the clouds 
and threaten the wretched head of the night-wandering monarch. 
He can alfo ftain thé bofom of Juliet with blood, without exciting 
our difguft, and fhew us the bleeding rings from which the eyes of 
Glofter have been torn without raifing too violent and offenfive a 
fenfation of horror. 

‘ If fuch is the effect of the modern theatrical apparatus on the 
intereft of the drama, what muft have been that of the ancient with 
all its exaggerated and unnatural appendages? Increafing the im- 
probability in the ftrongeft degree, and robbing the reprefentation of 
its chief effect, the natural expreffion of the paffions, by the difplay 
of their operation on the human form and countenance through the 
exertions of a good ator. ; 
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« If, however, there are few aétors who are able to do juftice td 
the characters of Shak{peare, there are alfo few other dramatic chas 
racters who do not owe much of their merit to the exertion of the 
performers in general. It is not every play that juftifies the obferva- 
tion which is the fubjeét.of this note.’ | 


The advantage derived from the fhortnefs of the drama is 
well infifted on by the Stagirite and hiscommentator. The 
intereft is tefs broken, the attention lefs divided. ‘Though the 
epic is ufually more extended, yet critics have found a way 
of defending the poet, by finding in it one a€tion only. -We 
were never fufficiently orthodox in this refpeét, to difcover the 
advantage of a rigid adherence to their rule, or credulous. 
enough to fuppofe, it was ever thought of by Homer. It is 
encugh, that the mind is not diftracted by two fubje&ts, or 
that it has one fubjeét of intereft. Every reader of the Iliad 
feels, that the fubjeét is the Trojan war, periaps the fate of 
Troy, and, with many, the moft interefting perfonage is Hec- 
tor, in-confequence of his Andromache. . The critics tell us, 
that, tq make the fubjeét one, it muft be the anger of Achilles, 
and adduce the firft lines, without refleéting that, as the Lliad 
was already. produced, thefe lines might only allude to the firft 
feparate patt of the poem; and Pififtratus, with very little ad- 
drefs, might as well have made the anger of Achilles an epi- 
fode. On all thefe fubjeéts, unadulterated nature, and found 
good fenfe, are the chief guides. “ 

Ariftotle’s conclufion in favour of tragedy is, we think, fingu- 
Jarly juft, though ithas drawn away our commentator into a 
difquifition net perfectly fuitabie to the theme, but too inte- 
refting to the general feelings of man, to.be thought tedious 
or unpleafing. We may add, however, Mr. Pye’s conclufion, 
in favour of the epopee, though we mutt obierve, that he 
betrays his own caufe alittle unjkilfully in the beginning ; and 
proving that the one requires moft genius, leads to the con- 
clufion, that the genius is not advantageoufly employed. 


‘ Yet though the drama has the fuperiority in point of intereft, 
perhaps the epopee has it in many other inflances. And certainly 
it requires greater fkill in the poet to excite the neceflary intereft, 
however iiferior, in fo long and various a compofition as the epopee, 
than the ftrongeft degree of it in the fhorter and fimple form of the 
drama. Befides, the epopee depends more on itfelf; the poet is at 
the fame time poet, a¢lor, snd manager. He not only furnithes the 
piece, but the theatrical apparatus. If the dramatic poet attains his 
end more effeétually, he alfo attains it more eafily. It undoubtedly 
requires a greater genius to write a good epic poem than a good tra- 

edy. The examples of one are beyond comparifon more frequent 
7 be . tage D> 
than thofe of the other. A drama may be very affecting and ‘very 


+ ill- 
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iil-written. As Al{chylus, Sophocles, and Euripides, are never 
mentioned in competition with Homer, or Seneca with Virgil, fo 
neither are Southern, Otway, or Rowe, with Milton, with Dryden, 
(who could not, or at leaft did not, write a good play) or with 
Pope. Shak{fpeare is indeed almoft an exception to this rule as he is 
to every other. Like the phoenix he is himfelf a {pecies and not an 
individual. To compare him, in point of general merit, with any 
of our other dramatic writers, would be abfurdity in the higheft de- 

ree. Yet if merit is to be decided even in one drama compared 
with another, folely on its producing its deftined end, by exciting the 
paffions in the ftrongeft degree, I believe Mrs. Siddons has affeéted 
the feelings of the audience in a much higher degree in the Ifabella 
of Southern, and the Belvidera of Otway, than Garrick ever could 
in the Lear, or Mrs. Siddons in the Conftance, or the Defdemona 
of Shakfpeare. Of the other writings of Shakfpeare, we can only 
fay they are in no degree to be mentioned with his dramatic writ- 
ings. But his dramatic writings, if they do not come up to that 
point of pathetic intereft, which inferior writers are fometimes able 
to attain, and in which Ariftotle gives the preference to Euripides 
over all the other dramatic writers of Greece (though ftrongly as 
he infifts on this particular fpecies of excellence, he feems in gene- 
ral to efteem him inferior to Sophocles), they poffefs excellence of 
another kind in a very fuperior degree. The dramatic writings of 
Shakfpeare contain all the variety, the minute defcription, and the 
fcenery, independent of reprefentation, which we find in the epopee, 
both ferious and comic united. And to this is joined the interefting 
detail, and exaét delineation of the drama, as well as that compref- 
fion both of compofition and incident, by which the connexion of 
the events is fo much more clearly comprehended, and their effeé 
fo much lefs divided in the drama than the epopee. And poffeffing 
in a high degree the qualities of the epic poet, he has been able to 
exhibit models to future dramatic poets both in comedy and tragedy, 
without having read the Iliad or the Odyfley, or heard of the Mar- 


gites.’ : 


Such is the Commentary on the Poetic, of which we have 
romifed to conclude with a general character. It has been 
already obferved, that the laureat’s object was to render the 
Poetic more familiar to the general reader; to enable him to 
judge of the rules of the Stagirite, by illuftrating his precepts 
from works within the reach of the unlearned. This is cers 
tainly the proper criterion; for while taftes differ, truth and 
reafon, the judgments of common fenfe, remain unchanged, 
In this Commentary, Mr. Pye has correéted fome of the 
minuter errors of his verfion, and, with a candour highly com- 
mendable, though not very common, has often adopted the 
ideas of a rival tranflator. His verfion of the Poetic is now 
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more clear; more elegant, and more accurate: in -a few ine 
ftances, it might ftill, we think, admit of farther. emenda- 
tion; but of what work, laboured with the moft anxious care, 
might not the fame be faid? ' 

The Commentary diiplays a\very: extenfive acquaintance 
with Englifh literature, a correct tafte, and a found judgment. 
The rules of Ariftotle feem almoft to have been the guides of 
every fuccefsful author ; of thofe, who have {carcely heard of 
his name; for : 


‘To copy nature was to copy them.’ 


The rules of the Stagirite are, indeed, drawn from an intis 
mate acquaintance with the human mind, deduced, with the 
moft logical ptecifion, from principles congenial with our 
nature and coriftitution; fo that it 1s not furprifing to find 
them applicable to every climate; and to every fituation. Mr. 
Pye feems to feel theit force, and to inculcate them with fin- 
gular propriety; from reafon; and from example. In fome 
circumftances, we think he has erred; and, on fome points, 
he has not been fufliciently fall; but thefe we have occafion- 
ally noticed, and it would be an uugtateful tafk to return to 


them. It gives us more pleafure to be able to add that, as 2. 


critical work in general, this deferves confiderable praife. 
The Commentary contains much elegant and judicious ad- 
vice, refting on tlie fecureft foundation, the precepts of the 
Stagyrite ; and, were Ariftotle to be heard of no more, there 
are few works more rationally pleafing, ‘or more elegantly 
interefting. 





The Infant Vifton of Shak/peare; with an Apoftrophe to the ims 
mortal Bard, and other Poems. By Mr. ‘Harrifon. 4to. 
is. 6d. Harrifon. 1794. : 


COULD Shakfpeare fee thefe praifes of himfelf, he certains 
_~* ly would accufe the panegyrift of having over-{tept the 
modeity of nature. Neither Shakfpeare, nor any other writer, 
can deierve to have it faid of him that, without his writings, 
ithe world. would be benighted and miferable: 


; the intelleétual flood, that flow’d 

In thofe rich pages, chafte fatellites, 

Bequeath’d the weeping earth, thyfelf withdrawn, 
To fled mild beams of thy reflected luftre - 
O’er-the dark regions of man’s mental gloom; 
While fun and moon their heav’nly influence pour, 
Clhiearing, with ftreams of genial light refulgent, 
An elfe benighted, miferable world/ 


; And 











‘quite fo much: the 


-phrafe, fine expreffive face. 
The Hiftory of Scotland, Book I. in Two Sections, containing the 


‘Heron's Hiflory of Scatlatid, BF 
And apain’: : 
‘Thee woulda bard, born in a diff’rerit agé, 
Proudly afpire to hymii, in no mean ftrain ; 
But that his harp, ftruiig for the lofty theme, 
Bounds from his grafp prefumiptuous, and upfpring$ 
To heights céleftial,, and teleftial hands ; 
And ere thy hame he {peaks, myriads of tongues 
Pour fongs feraphick to th’ accordarit ftrings, 
 -In thy juft praife— 
Such hyperbole is worfe than a want of poetry: it is a want 
of fenfe, and induces ,a {ufpicion that its author could not 


‘fiave tafte enough to relifh the real beauties of the fubject of 


his inflated eulogium. , Nor could there be a lefs appropriate 
epithet to the pages of Shakfpeare, than that of cha/ie, whether 


‘it is applied to regularity in compofition, or freedom from 


licehtious exprefhions. ‘The reft of the poems are fhort, and 


formed upon a fingle thought; fome, perhaps, upon not 
following to Mrs. Siddons may ferve as 4 
{pecimen : | 
‘ Thy form of dignity, majeftick tread, 
_ And the veil'd lightning of thy piereing eye ; 
Fill Virtue’s breaft-with awe, fill Guilt’s with dread, 
Ere from the lips Fate’s thund’ring mandates fly. 
Yes, Siddon$! in thy fine, expteflive face, 
I fee the coming tempeft of thy foul; 
The livid Bolts in ev’ry gefture trace; 
Already hear thé awful thunder roll. : 
Ah! now the torrent of thy grief defcends, | 
_, As thy pang’d bofom labours with it’s woes ; 
Each feeling breaft congenial forrow rends, 
_ And ey’ry eye it’s channel overflows. 
Alas! thou art the comet.cf the ftage: v 
few nights feen ; the wonder of an age!’ 


The fourth line in the laft ftanza is very flat ; as alio-the 





Hiflory of the Romans, the Caledonians, the Britons, the Pidts, 
the Scots, the Anglo-Saxons; and. the Danes; in Scotland, 
from the carlieft Times; to the a of King Malcolm Can- 
more: with Notes. By Robert Heron. 8vo. 3s. Vernor 
and Hood. 17094. : Paya ey 
HEN we confider that Maitland; Guthrie; and other 
hiftorians of Scotland, of recent date, have difgraced 


their works by retaining all the old fables; though before ex- 
F 2 ploded 
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ploded by Innes, and other learned writers, we cannot but 
congratulate our northen brethren on the firft appearance of 
a hiltory of their country built upon folid foundations. Mr. 
Heron’s work, though far from complete or mafterly, has yet 
a claim to clearnefs and propriety of ftyle; and is, in every 
refpect, fuperior to any preceding hiftory of this period, 


r 


written in the Englifh language. ‘The facts are fupported by 
proper authorities, and a degree of philofophic fpirit pervades 
the whole. Thefe merits will, it is to be hoped, give more 
pleafure even to the popular reader, than the meretricious 
ornaments of Guthrie, whofe hiftory is embellifhed with 
genuine portraits of numerous Troma 6 who never exifted ; 
though it was publifhed in 1768! | 

The chief fault of Mr. Heron’s work is that, into which 
many general hiftorians of Scotland of all ages have fallen, 
namely, too great an intermixture of Englith hiftory, not 
neceflarily connected with their own. From p. 9§ to p. 145, 
or fifty pages out of 238, are here, on that account, fuper- 
fluous. . 

The work chiefly followed by Mr. Heron, in this firft 
period, is Pinkerton’s Inquiry into the Hiftory of Scotland. 
But our author often thinks for himfelf, though he produces 
not grounds of fufficient erudition, or exactnefs, to juftify his 
diffenfion. Himfelf probably a Galwegian, he has held up 
the ancient inhabitants of Galloway in a more diftin&t and 
important light, than an unbiaffed ufe of the ancient authori- 
ties will warrant; and the term, ‘ wild Scot of Galloway,’ 
unknown till a century or two ago, and probably arifing from 
fome {mall Irifh colony fettling there, has mifled him more 
than once. In p. 185 he afcribes to thofe new wild Scots of 
Galloway, a circumitance exprefsly attributed by the ancient 
writers to the Pié?i vel Galwien/fes : an error proceeding from 
a confufion of ages, and of chronology: and that the Attacotti 
fettled in Galloway, is direétly contradi&ted by Bede *, who 
piaces them on the north of the Clyde, though quoted by our 
author to fupport his aiflertion. 

But thefe and other fimilar miftakes, do not injure the gene- 
rai merit of this publication, which we with to fee completed. 
¥'rom the author’s Profpe€tus, it appears that a book is to be 
publithed every two months; and the work, complete to the 
year 1748, will form three 8vo volumes. 





% Mc. Heron allows that the Attacotti of the Roman writers are the Dalren- 
dini of Bede. 


The 
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The Emigrants: a Gallic Tale. 2Vols. 12mo. 6s. fewed. 
Bell. 1794. 


THE greateft part of thofe novels and dramas, which have 

been built upon the fcenes of the French revolution; have 
tended to expofe the injuftice of the republican party. The 
prefent publication is on the other fide of the queftion, and 
carries our thoughts back to the Baftilles of monarchical, and 
the caftles and dungeons of ariftocratical tyranny. The'ftory 
is as follows: The count de Belface, eldeft fon of the count 
de Vermandois, falls under the fevere difpleafure of his father, 
from ‘having taken the popular fide in the beginning of the 
French revolution, who finding it impoflible to Eritig him over 
to his views, forms the black defign of difinheriting him. He 
is, therefore, told that he is, indeed, his fon, but illegitimate ; 
that his father’s affeCtion had lifted him up into a rank which 
did not belong to him, and which he muft now refign. Belface, 
while the fuppofed heir of his father’s title, had fallen in love 
with Julia, a young lady of fentiments fimilar to his own, but 
of inferior rank, who was under his father’s protection, Julia, 
who, from motives of honour and delicacy, had rejected his 
fuit, while fhe feared to injure his profpeés, on his being 
degraded, becomes herfelf the fuitor, and with much difficulty 
prevails on her no lefs generous lover to'accept her hand. 
‘They are married on the day of the taking of the Baftille, but 
fhe continues in the houfe of Vermandois, and receives her 
hufband’s vifits privately. Theirintercourfe is difcovered by 
the brother of Belface, who not knowing of the marriage, 
cletermines to act the part of Polydore, and intercept the favours 
of the lady. In this, indeed, he fails; but the jealoufy of 
Belface is fo much roufed by finding them together, that he 
rathly takes for granted the falfehood of his miftrefs, and 
without waiting for an explanation, accepts of a commiflion to 
St. Domingo, in the mean time d’André, the friend of Belface, 
and lover of his fifter, has been thrown into the Baftille by the 
influence of Vermandois, whence, indeed, he is liberated by 
the taking of the place, but finds his miftrefs married by 
the command of her ftern father, to a young diflipated noble- 
man, very cruel to his tenants, one of whom the by chance dif- 
covers in the dungeon of the tower of the Chateau, where he 
had been confined for two years. ‘This increafes her difguft 
for her hufband, from whom fhe is moft opportunely freed by 
his death; and the {ympathizing reader may fuppofe, if he 
pleafes, that in due time the fufferings of d’André will be re- 
warded. Belface, on his return from St. Domingo, is fent for 


to Coblentz by the countefs of Vermandois, who on her death- 
F 3- bed 
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bed reftores to him the title of her fon, declaring that the 
meénaces of her hufband had alone obliged her to concur in his 
unnatural fiction. He-is likewife reconciled to his wife, of 
“whofe fidelity he is convinced as foon as an interview. takes 


lace. 

This novel.is carried on by letters, which are written with 
eale, anda degree of  {prightlinefs ; but the partiality of the 
writer is evident, in making all his patriot chara&ters amiable; 
and all the ariftocratic ones the reverfe; neither is he juftifi- 

able in reprefenting d’ André as tortured in the Baftille: torture, 
itis well known, was abolifhed during the reign’ of the late 
king. Nor is the adventure of the tenant confined ina dun- 
geon, lefs an anachronifm. Exaggeration does no good to an 
caufe. We might remark too, that. the jealoufy of Belface is 
tafh beyond all probability. The following 1 1s ras KE of the 
terrant of the duke of St. Fermon ; 


‘¢ There was a very pretty girl who lived in‘our village, and was 
beloved by every body ; ; her mother was poor, but Jeannetine made 
fhift to maintain her by going out to trim the vines, and gather the 
grapes when theywere ripe. The duke de St. Fermon, the fon 

of the lord of all the country, faw her as he rode through the village, 
and fell in love with her.” From that time he was conftantly, at our 
village vifiting ‘Jeannetine, and making her a world of prefents, 

To be fure, madani,’ Jeannetine’s being tich ought to haye made 
me happy, but fome how I could pot bear. that fhe fhould receive 
prefents from the- duke :—lI had ae more.than once that fhe 
had an inclination towards me, and { fo I offered her my hand ; fhe 
accepted it, and we were married. 3 | 

¢ Being winter tinié, the duke was in Paris; and till the | begin= 
ning of the next fummer I was the happie{t man in the’ village. The 
duke then came down among us, and all my happinefs fled. from 
that inftant. He came to fee us, and feemed happy at our mar- 
riage , he would dine with’ us very often, and fpénd whole days 
with us: this I thought very odd, for it was a condeféenfion which 
he never fhewed to airy one but us. I told my uneafi nefs to. ean- 
fetine, and fhe affured me the vas as urieafy as myfelf; for when I 
was bufied about my vineyard, and fhe was employed in fpinning, 
he would hold language to her which the did not think very propery 
feeing that the was 5s niarried. ) 

: © The duke continued his vifits, madam, and I was refolved at 
length to fell my vittéyard, and remove to a diftant province.—To 
be fure, leaving my patrimonial ground and the place of my birth 
was very diftrediing ;but it was betier than rendering ourfelves ine 
famous by ftaying where we were: for though T knew my Jeanne- 
tme to be as virtuous as an angel, yet all the ne ighbours, {aid that. 
bie duke was partial to her, and that was confcnting to his paitial-° 


ity. 
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ity.—So, I advertifed my intentions of felling my vineyard, and had 
got a perfon to purchafe it. Well, madam, I was.to go toa 
neighbouring village and receive the money, On my return, 
which was in the dark, I was feized by j four nen, who, without 
robbing me, bound me ag? and foot, and fet off on full {peed. 

¢ After an hour’s ride they ftopped at a caftle, which I knew 
belonged to. the duke de St. Fermon’s father, and made me alignt.— 
I was immediately hurried up a ftair-cafe, and depofited in this 
room.—I had feveral,.times afked whither they were carrying me, 
and what offence I, had committed :—no one would anfwer my 
queftion, and I remained in perfect ignorance of the caufe of the 
violence offered me, 

¢ My fufpicions, however, were fixed on the duke de St. Fer- 
mon, who took this method in order to prevent my departure from 
the province, and to feparate my dear Jeannetine and myfelf. 

‘ In thisroom, madam, have Iremained upwards of two years,— 
I have never heard any intelligence of my wife, nor have 1 been 
permitted to afk any gueftions. Once aday I aim vifited by aman 
who brings me victuals, and leaves me as foon as he has placed them 
before me, What I have fuffered I need not, nor could I tell ;—I 
only wonder that my ftrength has not failed me—Indeed -I have 
often prayed God tg take away my life, and to let me die; irrrthe 
prayer was wrong, madam, but I could not help it,’ 
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JA View of Nature, in Letters to a Traveller among the Alps, 
With Refleétions on Atheiftical Philofophy, now exemplified i in 
France. By Richard Fo eph: Sulivan, Efg. F.RwS. and 
PF. AS. 6 Vols. 8ve. 11. 165, Becket. 91794. 


PPE author of this work, well aware that Atheifm is in- 
compatible with an attentive confideration of natural phe- 


nomena, direéts.the attention of the. perfon to whom thefe 

letters are addrefled, and who js difpofed to entertain atheifti-. 
cal principles, to the grand and wonderful fcenes prefented 

by the Alps. He congratuiates him on the peculiar advan- 

tages of his fituation at-Geneva, where the variety and beauty 

of nature, the urbanity of the inhabitants, and the bleflings of 

liberty, confpire to promote knowledge, and infpire devotion 

and gratitude to, the author of the univerfe, . Mr. Sullivan, 

beginning with the origin of the earth, and the various theo- 

ties which have been fucceflively adopted to explain the changes 
it has undergone, extends his viéws into various departments 

of {cience, and leaves us no room to doubt that he poflefles cots 

fiderable information on a variety of interefting and important 

topics. 

The five firft letters are introductory to the main defi ign of 


the work, He difluades from’ thofe early prejudices againft 
k 4 religious 
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religious inftitutions, frequently contracted by travellers, and 
points out the illiberality of ridiculing the perfuafions of other 
nations, mefely becaufe they differ from ourown. He ftates 
that the utility of religious eftablifhments refts on a broader 
bafis than a young mind is apt to conceive, arid that even the an- 
cient pagans, whole liberality is fo much boafted of by modern 
freethinkers, held no chara&ler more infamous than that of 
an enemy to the religion of his country. Mr. Sullivan infifts 
that 'philofophical refearches are compatible with an active life, 
and that an intelligent and well informed perfon, cannot be 
‘deprived of his ability and inclination for ftudy, by any pur- 
fuits undertaken for the benefit of fociety. He points out 
the fallibility of the human mind, condemns the too great 
‘fondnefs for hypothefis, and praifes the modefty and modera- 
tion of fir Ifaac Newton, and all true philofophérs. He then 
proceeds to relate, in a compendious manner, the theories of 
urnet, Whifton, Woodward, Le Cat, and Buffon, with re- 
fpe& to the formation of the earth; the objections of Rafpe 
to the theory of Buffon; De Luc’s doétrine of primordial and 
fecondary mountains; the opinions of Mr. Pallas, fir William : 
Hamilton, and Borelli, on the volcanic formation of moun- 
tains, with the more recent and lefs extravagant theories of 
Whitehurft and Hutton ; arid concludes with fome general re- 
flections on the preceding theories. ‘The other more remark- 
_able fubjeéts treated of in this volume are the doétrine of 
.atcms, of gravitation, cohefion, and the vis inertiz ; the num- 
ber and properties of the elements; whether there be an inter- 
nal fire in the earth; the atmofphere, and the various kinds 
of air; phlogifton; the reciprocal action of plants and animals 
on air; water, and the caufe of fluidity; the ocean, how 
‘formed, its depth, and the caufe of the faltnefs of its waters ; 
theory of the origin of rivers; theories to explain the afcent 
of aqueous vapour, and the action of the atmofpheric vapours 
on the rays of light; phenomena of freezing ‘and thawing; 
“tides, the common theory of them attended with infuperable 
difficulties—perhaps the effect of effufions from the polar gla- 
Ciers ; minerals; rocks and ftones; the effect of cryftallization 
by water; métals and femimetals; changes which the furface 
of the earth has undergone. 

Mr. Sullivan feems particularly partial to the doctrine, that 
“the tides are owing to the thawing of the polar glaciers; but 
‘we muft confefs ourfelves wholly unable to determine whe- 
‘ther he has lefs reafon in rejecting the theory of fir Ifaac New- 
ton, or in adopting that of Saint Pierre. 

The leading fubjeéts treated of in the fecond volume are the 
formation of mountains; electricity; magnetifm ; combuftible 
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fubftances; volcanos and earthquakes; the antiquity of the 
world; the deluge; aftronomy. 

Our author’s account of the formation of mountains is 
entertaining. and inftrudtive: it contains one circumftance 
particularly curious. 


‘ It is recorded, that the Zuiderzee, whence the veffels of Holland 
enter the ocean, was, in the time of William IT. king of the Ro- 
mans and count of Holland, covered with the moft luxuriant paf- 
turage. Among various other proprietors, Hotman Galama, a gén* 
tleman of Friezland, had fome eftates there: walking out Ome mor- 
ning, he perceived a herring in a ditch, which had no apparent 
communication with the fea. He long puzzled himfelf to difcover 
how it could have got there. At length it ftruck him, that hisland 
muft have been undermined by the fea; terrified at the idéa, but, 
without faying a word of his fufpicion, he difpofed of his eftates as 
{peedily as poflible, and purchafed others at a confiderable diftarice: 
The meafure was to him, both a wife and a lucky dne: his lands; 
in a fhort time afterwards, were irremediably overwhelmed by the 
ocean, and veffels in a few months caft anchor, where heretofore 
there had been flocks of fheep.’ ! ‘ 


What he fays of eleétricity is entertaining, but fometimes 
whimfical. The influence of the ele€tric fluid is no doubt 
very general on the furface of this globe ; but when the fol- 
lowing extracts are read, it will appear that Mr. Sullivan has 
adopted the opinions of fome French philofophers on this fub- 
jet, with too little limitation. 


‘ Thus, perhaps, of all the caufes affigned for the wonderful 
vegetation that is obferved on Aitna, there is none that contributes 
fo much towards it, as the conftant electrical ftate of the air. The 
vapour of volcanos is highly electrical. Penetrating the vegetables, 
it drives the juices through the fmaller veffels with increafed eafe 
and celerity. It is, in fhort, the foul that quickens them, as it does 
every other organized body in nature; and there is little doubt but 
that the fertility of feafons depends as much upon this quality“in the 
air, as either on its heat, or on its moifture. And perhaps we may 
be allowed to venture ftill farther.. Pafs the charge of a large jar or 
battery, from the head to the back of an animal; this, if fufficiently 
ftrong, will kill it. After its death, make the difcharge in the fame 
manner, and the fluid will pafs vifibly over the body, and not 
through it; evincing, that the power, or medium, which tranf- 
mitted the fhock through the animal, is /o/ with its /ife. But what 
is this medium? I fear it is not yet well underftood. For it is faid 
that all parts of the animal frame, while they preferve their juices, 
give a free paflage to the electric fluid: but, if thefe parts be dried, 
the paflage of the eleétric fluid is ftopped. What is here meant, are 
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the folids, or thofe parts which tend to folidity. The blood, the 
faliva, the ferum, &c. being fluids, give a free paflage to the elec- 
tric fluid. But, the arteries, the veins, the inteftines, the bones, the 
nerves, &c. after they have become dry, cannot be employed either 
in‘ the charging, or in the difcharging of a ‘Phial. 

‘ The univerfal and powerful agency of this fluid is aftonifhing. 
Inftances of the human body becoming ele¢tric, even without the 
mediation of any electric fubfiance, have been known; and of its 
even.giving {parks, with a difagreeable fenfation, and an extreme 
degree of nervous fenfibility. De Sauflure and Jalabert, when 
travelling over one of your neighbouring Alps, were caught among 
thunder clouds; and, to their utter aftonifhment, found their bodies 
fo full of electrical fire, that fpontaneous flafhes darted from their 
fingers with a crackling noife, and the fame kind of fenfation, as 
when itrongly electrified by art. Caffini relates fomething ftill 
He mentions the very fingular cafe of a Ruffian 
gentleman, whom he met with at Florence, who, during two dif- 
ferent years of his life, had in his body an. eleétrical virtue fimilar 
to that of the torpedo ; as alfo the cafe of a woman, who, though 
fix months advanced in her ‘Pregnancy; and fuckling a child, was 


affected i in the fame manner.’ 





¢ In fome inftances, indeed, but thofe have very rarely occurred, 

men even have been found, on whofe frames eleétricity has ap- 
rb to have had no decided effec whatever. But, in general, 
ve are fenfibly affeéted by it. Many people, in combing their hair 
in the dark, draw eleétric fparks. Angry men’s hairs ‘have been 
faid to ftand on end, and to fparkle. What are we to think of the 
palpable fire, {aid to ftart from the eyes of . Alexander, in the heat 
of battle? Tullus Hoftilius is reported to have had at times, while 
an infant, a glory which irradiated his head, | 

* Ecce levis fummo de vertice vifus Tuli 

Fundere lumen apex, tadtuque i innoxia mollj 

Lambere flamma comas, & circum tempora pafci. 


¢ Frictions, and fudden fhocks, electrify the nerves. Whence is: 
the luminous and coloured circle, tinged like the peacock’s tail, 
which is obferved in the dark, if the corner of the eye be rubbed ? 
Or whence are the ftars, which in the day-time are perceived, if a 


blow be received upon the eye?’ 


When our author afterwards fpeaks of the effe& of eleCtri- 
city on the fpirits of ladies, and fays, that one woman faved 
is of confequence to the world,’ he apparently defcends from 
the dignity of philofophy, in orde sr to enhance his credit with 
fuch females as will probably think this the moft elevated 


fentiment in the whole work, 
Hig 
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His account of magnetifm is concife, and, in-general, accu- 
yate: we could have wifhed, however, that. the following 
fentence had not been found in it: ¢ Thus from the univer- 
fality of this magnetic influence, we might, in fome degree, 
be warranted in conjecturing, that we are environed by no 
lefs than four atmofpheres; one of zther, another of electri- 
city, a third of air, ‘and a fourth of magnetifm,? - | 

What he fays of combuttible fubftances is by no means fatif- 
factory : our author {peaks of phlogifton as if it were palpable, 
and as if noone had ever called in queftion its exiftence. We 
cannot help remarking, that there are feveral paflages in this 
work, which would lead us to doubt whether Mr. Sullivan 
is fundamentally acquainted with the late improvements in 
chemiftry. The following is of this nature: ‘ Fluids, you 
know, are raifed to a boiling ftate, when the matter of fire 
pafles with fuch ee through ‘their fubftance, as to be 
fuperior to the preflure of the ‘air upon their furface; and 
when this point is gained, the fire having -nothing further to 
refift it, the heat never rifes higher.” P. 10, vol. iii. he fays, 
¢ The inflammability of animal oil, or fat, thews that fire is 
fixed in it; and the produétion of' thatremarkable‘body, phof- 
phorus, which is made from putrified animal juices, is another 

roof, that-fire is an ingredient inthe animal frame.’ 

' His atcolitit of earthquakes and velcanos is ‘very good, and 
proves that he has given much attention to thefe fubjedts. 
~ Having’ fintthed that part°of his*work which relates to the 
phenomena arid viciffitudes of this globe, he takes a curfory 
view of aftronomy, and fhews, from the ‘immenfe number 
and diltantes' of the ‘heavenly. bodies, how inconfiderable our 
planet is ‘it COmparifon’with the univerfe. He concludes this 
volume with an entertaining account of the ftate of aftronomy 
among the ancients. — 38 1 | 

The fubjeéts of the third‘ yolame are a general view of the 
three kisi obit of naturé, ‘with the functions of animals and 
vegetables; the fenfes; mind and matter; dreams; fyftems 
of Spinoza and Berkeley; ketch ,of the dotrines of the an- 
cients ‘and moderns congerning ideas; man compared with 
other animals; languages different claffes of animals and their 
characteriftics; vegetable kingdom 5 various methods of clafh-. 
fication ;! theories, on the propagation of animals and vege- 
tables ; general eflexions.. -_.-. ». 

The account,of the ‘animal functions is very fhort, and not 
only extremely imperfect, hut falfe and delufory. It confifts 
of paflages from various authors, extracted. without judgment, 
and thrown together with very little arrangement or connexion. 
What is advanced, concerning mind, reafon, inftinct, language, 


focicty, free-will, motives, &c. isvery little his own, ‘T he 
| doctrine 
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doctrine of the materiality of the foul is ridiculed i in the fol. 
lowing manner: 


‘ The doctrine of the materiality of the foul, is not, as. we have 
feen, a new one; and of courfe, it has been combated. A whim- 
fical recipe was once, however, drawn out for the material forma- 
tion of a foul, which it may not be wholly uninftruétive to repeat, 
Take quantum fufficient of bread, beef, or other fuitable aliment : 
put it into the ftomach of a hagan machine. Let the ftomach 
work till it be converted into a laudable chyle. Let that chyle be 
thoroughly mixed with the blood : let that blood be warmed toa 
due heat; then take rhe fumes arifing from the blood fo tempered ; 
let them-be diftilled through the alembicks of the brain; defecated 
and refined : and if one operation fhould not be fufficient, let them 
be double diftilled, and double refined. Then fhall you fee, thefe 
invifible atoms, become, all at once, reflection, memory, judgment, 
wit, will, loco-motive power, and every other faculty of the mind. 
But, if you purfue,a counter-operation to that of diftilling and refin- 
ing, you will have the contrary effect, and you will condenfe any: 
of your-light, airy, volatile, refined, and {peculative fpirits, intoas 

grofs, unrefined, ftupid, unthinking matter, as. you svould with te 
lay your hands upon. A piece of coal cannot think ; yet, when it is 
refined into fmoke and flame, does it not evidently become: moré 
active; volatile, and fubtile, and confequently approach nearer to 
thought, ,if not actually to think? . Wine is a thoyghtlefs creature, 
but yet it is called. a fpirit, It drives the machine, when taken in: 
warily, around like a mill, and grinds matter into thought, with 
an. amazing celerity. If a piece of bread can be tranfubitantiated 
into an intelligent {pirit, it is but going one confiftent ftep further, 
to tranfubftantiate it into an intelligent power, fuperior to all human 
power. We cannot, with certainty, fix the precife limits where 
the animal or the vegetable life, or where even. the fimple organi- 
gation begins. But fhould things effentially different, be on this, 
account confounded?. Becaufe colours will gradually melt into 
one another, are we therefore to fay, there is no difference between 


black and white ?’ 


Mr. Sullivan defends the doétrine of innate ideas, but in 
fuch a manner, that Locke would not have found it difficult 
to reconcile all he fays with his own principles. 

The claffification of animals. and vegetables is fhort but com- 
prehenfive. Our author does not feruple to borrow the ideas 
or even the words of any-authors he thinks capable of afford- 
ing inftru€tion on the feveral fubjeéts of which he treats. To 
this we have in’ the main no objection, particularly as he is 
candid in acknowledging whence he has borrowed his mate- 
rials; we cannot help obferving, however, that this is much 


more like book-making than letter-writing. Mr. Sullivan has 
| done 
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done too much honour to the reveries of fome celebrated 
French authors; which are not even worthy of fo much atten- 
tion as to be expofed to ridicule. 

When treating of the fexual fyftem of plants, Mr. Sullivan 
mentions Spallanzani’s experiments, which tend to invalidate 
it. Thefe experiments are no.doubt very wonderful, if they 
can be depended on. The refult, however, of Spallanzani’s 
obfervations is very different from that of other philofophers; 
nor is much dependance to be placed.on the bare veracity of a 
candidate for fame, who has fo notorioufly facrificed humanity 
at the fhrine of popularity. 


(To be continued.) 





The Age of er ; being an Inveftigation of true and fabulous 
Theology. By Thomas Paine, Secretary for Foreign Affairs 
to Congres in the American War, and Author of the Works, 
entitled, Common Senfe, and Rights of Adan, &c. Bvo0. 1s. Ods 
Eaton. 1794 


THs is a bold, keen, undifguifed, and popular, but flight, 
and ill-fuftained attack upon Chriftianity. We may add, 

an indecent one; for, though written in a country no longer 
acknowledging the Chriftian faith, it is written for Englith- 
men, and therefore the writer fhould not have fuppofed him- 
felf releafed from thofe decorums, which are undoubtedly due 
to a religion, revered and cherifhed by the bulk of the people, 
—We fay this, not with refpect to its being an open attack, but 
being an abufive one.—It bears, like all the other writings of 
its well known author, marks of a {trong mind, and an original 
turn of thinking; as alfo much fhrewdnefs of remark, and 
keennefs of farcafm, not exprefled in the ambiguous phrafe and 
ftudied innuendos of a Gibbon, but with that bluntnefs which 
has rendered him fo fuccefsful in faying forcible things in a 
popular way. —It likewife fhews great felf-fafficiency, not a 
few grofs miftakes, and an utter deficiency in that found learn- 
ing and knowledge of hiftory, neceflary to render him com- 
petent to the fubject.—Adverfe as it may be to our fentiments 
upon Revelation, it deferves not to be confounded. with the 
licentious publications which have iffued in fuch numbers from 
the French prefs, for Mr. Paine is a firm Theift, and there 
are paflages in his pamphlet, which do honour to his religious 
feelings. It feems probable that the creed, here profefled, is fuch 
as is adopted by the prefent governing powers in France ; and 
in that view, it muft give fincere pleafure to the pious mind to 
{ce them advanced Kin far towards a rational belief. The 
difference is infinitely lefs between genuine Chriftianity and 
pure 
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pure Theifm, than between Theifm and that total diffolitticy 
-of all religious principle; which the legiflators of Paris, a {hore 
time ago, feemed to be running into. While, therefore,’ ‘we 
tondemn the author of this pamphlet here as an open Heretic, 
‘Jet our theclogi¢al animohity be foftened by recollecting that, in 
‘the countfy where Heiss he ‘may, perhaps, make a good 
apoftle. ) , hes 
¢ The circtmftance, fays Mr. Paine, that has now taken place 
in France, of the total abolition of the whole national order of priett- 
hood, and of every thing appertaining to compulfive fyftems of re- 
ligion, and compuliive articles-of faith, has not only precipitated 
my intention, but rendered a work of this kind exceedingly neceflary ; 
left, in the general wreck of fuperftition, of falfe fyftems of govern: 
ment, and falfe theology, we lofe fight of morality, of humanitf, 
and of the theology that is'true. | , 
© As feveral of my colleagues, and others of my fellow-citizens of 
France, have given me the example of making their voluntary and 
individual profeffion of faith, I alfo will.make mine ; and I do this 
with all that ffncerity and franknefs with which the mind of man 


communicates with itfelf. 
‘ I believe in one God, and no more; and I hope for happinefs 


beyond this life. ' es ; 

‘ T bejieve the equality of man, arid I believe that religious duties 
confift in doing juitice, loving mercy, and endeavouring to make 
our fellow-creatures happy. : 

¢ But left it fhould be fuppofed that ¥ believe many other things in 
tiddition to thefe, I fhall, in the progrefs-of this work, declare the 
‘things I do not believe, and my reafons for not believing them, 

“ Ido not believe in the creed profeffed by the Jewih churchy 
by the Roman cSurch, by the Greek church, by the Turkifh church, 
by the Proteftant church, nor by any church that I know of. My 
own mind is my own church. ) one 

¢ All national inftitutions of churches, whether Jewifh, Chriftians 
or Turkifh, appear to me no other than human inventions fet up to 
terrify dnd enflave mankind, and monopolize power and profit.’ 


The author goes on to ftate his objections againft the idea 
of Revelation in general, and-againft the Chriftian fcheme in 


particular. 

‘ Nothing, he fubjoins, that is here faid can apply, even with 
the moft diftant ditrefpeét, to the ree/ character of Jefus Chrift. He 
was 4 virtifous and an amiable man. The morality that he preached 
and prattifed was of the moft benevolent kind ; and though fimilar 
fy {tems of morality had been preached by Confucius, and by fomeé 
of the Greek philofophers, many years before ; by ‘the Quakers 
fince; and by many good men in allages, it hasnot been exceeded 


by any.’ : 
§ _ To 
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To fay the morality.of the Quakers is very /ite the morality 
of the gofpel, is as if a man were to make the obfervation, that 
the Englifh was a fine language, and that what they fpoke in 
Yorkthire bore a wonderful refemblanceto it. ‘The author, with 
moreacutenefs in the verbal diftinction, than juflice intheidea, 
defines a revélation to be fomething immediately communicated 
from God to man, and, therefore, that it is revelation to the 
firft perfon only, and hearfay to every other. "This in one fenfe 
is undoubtedly true, that is to fay, that revelation to us ftands 
upon the ground of hiftorical evidence, but that man knows 
little of the nature of the human mind, not to know that hif- 
torical evidence may be fo {trong as to compel our belief to facts, 
even contrary to our pre-conceived opinions of the courfe of 
nature. It may even rife to be ftronger than the evidence of 
our ownmemory: I am, perhaps, more fure that the Battille 
‘was taken in the year 1789, than that I myfelf /aw the Baftille 
forty years ago. Metaphyficians may difpute as they pleafe 
again{tthe poifibility of miracles being proved by fuch evidence : 
the only practical difficulty that can arife is concerning the 
degree of it thatis fufficient: forfuppofe it to arife to a certain 
degree, the mind of man is fo framed that ‘he muft affent to it. 
The fame may be faid of the evidence arifing from pro- 
phecy, which Mr. Paine alfo attacks. If the completion be 
clear to acertain degree, with acertain number of circumftan- 
‘ces, no man can believe the co-incidence to be, as Mr. Paine 
fuggetts, the effect of chance: it is a mode of proof equally 
‘adapted as mathematical evidence, to convince beings made as 
we are. 

In the following obfervations the author is more judicious: | 


* Revelation is a communication of fomething, which the perfon, 
to whom that thing is revealed, did not know before, For if 
I have done a thing, or feenit done, it needs no revelation to tell me 
I have done it, or feenit, nor to enable me to tell it, or to write it. 

‘ Revelation, therefore, cdnnot be applied to any thing done 
upon earth of which man is himfelf the actor or the witnels ; and 
confequently all the hiftorical and anecdotal part of the Bible, which 
is almoft the whole of it, is not within the meaning and compafs of 
the word revelation, and thérefore is not the word of God.’ ‘ 


This is very true; and Mr. Paine ought to have feen that it 
.telieves the liberal Chriftian from the neceflity of defending 
much of what he has attacked.—Many firm Chriitians would 
have no objection to the following ftatement of what is called 
the Mofaic account of the creation: - 


_ * As’to the account of the ereation, with which the book of 
Genefis opens, it has all the appearance.of being a wadition which 
the 
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the Ifraelites had among them before they came into Egypt; and 
after their departure from that country, they put it at the head of 
their hiftory, without telling, as it is moft probable that they did not ° 
know, how they.came by it. The manner in which the account 
opens, fhews it to be trdditionary. It beginsabruptly.  Itis nobody 
that fpeaks. It is nobody that hears. It is addreffed to nobody, 
It has neither firft, fecond, nor third perfgn. _ It has every criterion 
of being a tradition. It has no voucher. Mofes does not take it 
upon himfelf by introducing it with the formality that he ufes on 
other occafions, fuch as that of faying “ The Lord /pake into Mofes, 
Saying.” 

It is not our defign to follow the author through the various 
objections he makes either to the authenticity or the contents 
of the books of the Old and New Teftament ; ftill lefs to retail 
the groffnefs of his inveCtive againft them: the tafk of anfwer- 
ing him, if he fhould be thought to merit an anfwer, will no 
doubt devolve on abler hands than ours. We will only fay in 

eneral, that the author takes his idea of Chriftianity from the 
high Calvinift and Trinitarian f{chemes, and that a believer of 
the Unitarian clafs, not receiving the immaculate conception, 
nor the infpiration of the narrative part of Scripture, nor 
the agency of Satan, nor the doctrine of the atonement, 
would find that, to him, half the book‘did not require an 
an{wer. It is a morepleafing tafk for us to quote fome paflages 
full of noble ideas of the Divine Being. 


‘ Jt is only in the cRzATION that all our ideds and conceptions 
of a word of God can unite. The creation fpeaketh an univerfal | 
language, independently of human fpeech or human language, mul- 
tiplied and various as they be, It is an ever exifting original, which 
every man can read. It cannot be forged; it cannot be counter- 
feited ; it cannot be loft ; it cannot be altered ; it cannot be fupprefled. 
Tt does not depend upon the will of man whether it fhall be publifh- 
ed or not: it publithes itfelf from one end of the earth to the other. 
It preaches to all nations and to all worlds: and this werd of God 
reveals to man all that is neceflary fur man to know of God. : 

‘ Do we want to contemplate his power? We fee it in the im- 
menfity of the creation. Do we want to contemplate his wifdom? 
We fee it in the unchangeable order by which the incomprehenfi- 
ble whole is governed. Do we want to contemplate his munifi- 
cence? We fee it in the abundance with which he fills the earth. 
Do we want to comtemplate his mercy? We fee it in his not with- 
holding that abundance even from the unthankful. In fine, do we 
want to know what God is? Search not the book called the Scrip- 
ture, which any human hand might make, but the fcripture called 


the Creation. , 
‘ The 
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‘The only idea man Can affix to the name of God, is, that of a 
firf caufe, the caufe of all things. And incomprehenfibly difficult 
as it is for man to conceive what a firft caufe is, he arrives at the 
belief of it, from the tenfold greater difficulty of ditbelieving it. It 
is difficult beyond deiiription to conceive that {pace that can have 
no end ; but it is more difficult to conceive an end. It is difficult 
beyond the power of man to conceive an eternal duration of what we 
call time ; but it is more impoilible to coriceive a time when there 
fhall be no time. In like manner of reafoning, every thing we 
behold: carries in itfelf the internal evidence that it did not make 
| itfelf. Every man is an evidence to himfelf, that he did not make 
himfelf; neither could his father make himfelf, nor his grandfather} 

nor any of his race; neither could any tree, plant, or animal, make 
itfelf; and it is the colton arifing from this evidence, that carries 
us on, as it were, by necefiity, to the belief of a firft caufe eternally 
exifting, of a nature totally different to a any material exiftence we 
know of, and by the power of which all things exit, and this firft 
caufe man calls God. : 


But though we leave it to others to anfwer the arguments of 
Mr. Paine, we cannot entirely pafs by his blunders. A little fur- 
ther in the book, we meet with the very flrangeaflertion, that, a> 
moft the only parts of the Bible that convey to us any ideaof Gqd(he , 
means drawn from his works) are /ome chapiers in ‘Fob and the 
nineteenth P/alm. This aflertion would appear ftill ftranger if 
he had not taken care to tell us that Ae keeps no Bible. -tie feems, 
mdeed, to have forgotten mot only its contents, but the mean 
ing of the term, for he talks of the Bible and the New Telta- 
ment. But pafling by this inaccuracyy,how is it poffiblefora  ® 
man who has ever read the Scriptures, f ‘fOforget, amongit others, 
the 104th Pfalm, and the 139th, ‘Of in the writings of the 
Apoftles, where unfortunately he cannot recolle& a fingle paf- 
iage tothat purpofe, the selena ‘t once fo anintated, and 
fo concife, God is love. It is, indeed, the’ extreme “~ arrogance 
to write againit books, which to put them in the very loweil point 
of view, are refpectable for their antiquity, interefting from the 
traces they afford of hiftory, and of manners far hidden within 
the obfcurity ‘of remote periods ; admirable for their beauty 
and fubHmity, ineftimable for the treafures of moral precept, 
and fervent eifufions of piety, which they contain—a very ftore- 
houie and magazine, whence, through fo many centuries, the 
devout heart has ever drawn its brighte! eftideas, and clothed 
its afpirations in the mott animated language—to write we fay 
againft books whofe claims to our attention are fo numerous, 
and not to think it neceflary to confult in order to confute 
them. 


©. R. N. Ar. (XI) Sept. 1704. 6 Mrs 
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Mr. Paine proceeds to tells us the doctrine of redemption - 
was fabricated in order to countenance and encourage the fale 
of pardons and indulgences in the Romifh church, and that 
the barbarifm which fucceeded the declenfion of the Roman 
empire was owing to the purpofed difcouragement thrown on 
philofophy by the intereited defenders of the Chriftian fyftem: 
than which no conjectures can be more unfounded. If the 
author had faid, that when the {chool divinity, and the fchool 
logic, had fully eftablithed itfelf, real fcience, particularly that 
relating to the works of nature, was looked on with an eye of 
jealouly, he had faid the truth; even if he had added, thatin | 
many places this is ftill the cafe; and we fully agree with him 


in thinking that the prefent mode of fchool education, and 
the indifcriminate, and almoft exclufive regard paid the claflics, 


is only fupported at prefent by its conneétion with long efta- 
blithed inftitutions, and cannot maintain itfelf much longer 
againft the increafing importance of living languages, and the 
daily enlargement of ufeful fcience. At the fame time one 
cannot but {mile at the evident pains Mr. Paine takes to give 
his readers a favourable idea of his own proficiency in fcientific 
attainments ; for we are here prefented with a fyf{tem of aftro- 
nomy, a {ketch of mechanics, and not a few mathematical 
terms; and we-are officioufly told, that he went to the fame 
{chool with counfellor Mingay. This folicitude may be a 
natural confequence of the pains that have been taken to depre- 
ciate him in every light, but it is not judicious. Mr. Paine 
can never fucceed in placing himfelf on level ground with 
thofe who have joinedto diftinguifhed abilities, the advantages 
of that claflical education, which he, fomewhat ungracefully, 
ftrives to undervalue, while the deficiences he labours under, 
will not hinder thofe who are capable of doing it, and whofe 
{uffrage alone it becomes him to regard, from appreciating as 
they ought the native ftrength and acumen of his mind, and 
the genuine vigour of his original conceptions.—We cannot 
but remark, that the inference he draws from the immenfity 
of the Newtonian fyftem againft the fcheme of Chriftianity, is 
exactly the fame which Dr. Prieftley would draw againft the 
Athanafan and high Arian view of it. 

If this article fhould feem extended beyond the ufual bounds 


\ of fuch a pamphiet, our excufe muft be fought in the import- 


ance of the fubjet, and the celebrity of the man. 


The 
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he Life of Thomas Ruddiman, A.M. The Keeper, for alttioft 
Fifty Years, -of the Library belonging to the Faculty of Advo- 
cates at Edihbutgh. To which are fubjoined; new Anecdotes 
of Buchanan. by George Chalmers; F. R.S§. 8: A. 8vo. 
7s. Boards. Stockdale. 1794. . 


THE ftudies of the Mographes are of great importance in 
the literary world. He has to perform a duty; and to 
confer an honour, to refcué the memory of thofe, who have 
been benefaétors to mankind; from oblivion, and their cha- 
racters from obloquy and prejudice. But, as the world efti- 
mates differently of thofe who have added to its ufeful and 
elegant enjoyments, it will often happen that he to whom all 
have been indebted fhall be forgotten by all. Even at this 
time, when a tafte for biography is more than ufually preva- 
lent, we doubt whether a life of the modeft Ruddiman was 
called for. We doubt whether grammatical ftudy is now fo- 
much in vogue, as to excite its purfuers to inquire minutely 
after thofe to, whom verbal literature is moft highly indébted. 
Even Mr. Chalmers, whofe lives of De Foe and Davis have 
afforded a fpecimen of his talents in this branch of writing, 
has not been induced to give a life of Ruddiman, fo much 
from the intrinfic value of the man, as from an attack lately 
made upen his memory in fome memoirs of Buchanan. But 
we are not difpofed to cavil at any motive which has pros 
cured us a life of one, whofe praifes have long been in the 
fchools of learning, and we are almoft difpofed to forgive the 
illiberality of comparifon between Buchanan and Ruddiman, 
in confideration of the entertainment which curious inquirers 
muft receive from the materials brought together in this pub- 
lication. 

The incidents of Thomas Ruddiman’s life, like thofe of © 
men whofe lives have been devoted to literature, are merely a 
record of the dates of his various publications, and an account 
of the difputes to which they gave rife. Aware that Ruddi- 
man’s life, thus drily narrated, would afford but little amufes 
ment, and perhaps not much inftruétjon, Mr. Chalmers has 
contrived, without ftepping far out of his path, to make this 
a hiftory of the progrefs of grammatical learning in Scotland, 
from the earlieft accounts; and of the learned focieties of that 
country. Stepping a little farther out of his way he has, from 
the mere circumftance of Ruddiman’s having been printer of 
a newfpaper, gone at length into a hiftory of new{papers, their 
names, numbers, and value, from the time of queen Eliza~ 
beth to the year 1792 ; an article of confiderable amufement. 
Engaging himfelf likewife as a party in thofe difputes, which 
Ruddiman’s publications ssa ia he enters warmly into 
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an inquiry into the legitimacy of Robert IH. king of Scotland, 
_ Gowrie’s confpiracy, the right of Bruce and Baliol, &c. and’ 
on all thefe fubjects difplays the true tafte of an antiquary, 
jealous for the accuracy of his dates, the authenticity of his 
mhanufcripts, and the brightnefs of his coins. With all this, 
we have diftinét, and in foine cafes, not very brief biographi- 
¢al notices of Dr. Pitcairne, Arthur Johnftone, Gawin Doug- 
las, John Sage, Dr. Abercrombie, William Watts, Walter 
Goodall, John Love, William Lauder,, James Anderfen, /Ax- 
ditor Benfon, George Logan, James Man, and though laft 
not leaft, George Buchanan, to inftitute between whom and 
Ruddiman, a comparifon, and to vindicate the latter from the 
‘ ymputations caft upon him by the friends of the former, feems 
to be, as we have already hinted, the chief purpofe of this 
work. , 

Ruddiman’s Rudiments, moft of our reader’s know, has 
been, ever fince its appearance, the ftandard fchoot book of 
Scotland, and many parts of England; and none of the leaft 
amufing parts of this work, is the account of an attempt b 
Dr. Adam, the prefent mafter of the high-fchool of Edin« 
burgh, to fubftitute another in its room. 


‘ But an attempt has been lately made to expel’ the grammar of 
Ruddiman from the High School, not by open violence, or avowed 
authority, but by filent circumvention, It was Dr. Alexander 
Adam, the prefent rector of that great feminary, who attempted 
this ; a mafter of extenfive learning, but of fome conceitednefs; to 
whom the world is, however, indebted for an admirable Compen- 
dium of Roman Antiquities. ‘The four mafters, who teach fubor- 
dinately to him, refifted this attempt. Being “ clearly of opinion, 
that Ruddiman’s Grammar is beyond comparifon, the moft com- 
plete and correct fyftem of Latin grammar, that ever was com- 
pofed,” the four mafters continued to teach it in their feveral claffes. 
The reétor taught, in the fifth form, his own rules, in his own way. 
And, in this manner, was introduced into the High School, about 
the year :778, an academical abfurdity, which had feldom or never 
occurred in pedagogical annals before, the teaching of two gram- 
mars, in one {chool. | 

¢ The High School fuffered in its farme, and declined in its num- 
bers, while the mafters difagreed in fentiment, and differed in prac 
tice. An appeal was at length made to the provoft and town-coun- 
til of Edinburgh, the patrons and vifitors of this celebrated fchool. 

¢It wasin February 1785, that the lord provoft, when he confi- 
dered the high truft of preierving the difcipline, and retaining the 
ufefulnefs, of an invaluable feminary, laid this appeal before the 
magiftrates. The bufinefs was thought too weighty for their un- 
aflified decifions And they formally referred it to Dr. Robertion, 
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the principal.of the college of Edinburgh, to the profeffor of Greek, 
and to the profeflor of Latin, who were to report their opinion, what 
gramrhar ought to be jaught for. the acquirement of learning, and 
what regulations ought to be eftablifhed for promoting peace, and 
preferving difcipline, in the High School. An opinion was now 
looked for, which was to«filence litigioufnefs, by the force of its 
authority, and to.allay pedagogical feuds, by the reafonablenefs of 
its argument. 

‘In Oober 1,785, the principal and profeflors made their report, 
in anfwer to the reference of the magiftrates. They gave it as their 
opinion, that the ufe of Ruddiman’s Grammar ought to be conti- 
nued in the fchool; being the work of a very learned,’ experienced, 
and judicious matter, of the Latin tongue; and being almoft gene- 
rally taught in the fehools of the kingdom. In order to gain the 
advantages of uniformity, the judicious referees. recommended that 
the four matters, after mature coniultation, thold feleét,: from Rud- 
diman’s Grammar, fuch rules, or parts. of rules, as-they fhould 
think necefflary to be taught in their: feveral .clafles. And, with 
defign ‘to make uniformity fubfervient to conciliation, and to carty 
reconcilement into practice,- the .xreferendaries defired the rector to 
continue the ufe-of fuch-rules, in: his clafs, adding any other rules, 
or grammatical ebfervations,. which he might find in his own gram- 
mar, or which he might deem ufeful, in connecting the Englith 
with the Latin grammar. 

‘The four mafters of the Hick School, James French, Luke 
Frafer, William Cruikfhank, and William Nicol,: were ‘teicher 
convinced by the reafonings, nor awed by the authariy of the re- 
ferees, T hey faw with grief, that, by their report, permiflion way 
given to the teaching of two grammars in the fame fchool.. During 
thirteen years, they had.experienced the bad effects of this unfuit- 
able praétice. They. had\feen it check the progrefs of inftrudction, 
They had obferved, that their pupils were lefs acquainted with gram- 
mar, at the end of the fifth year, than they.had been at the termi- 
nation of the fourth: They perfevered in their opinion, that Rud- 
diman’s Grammar was undoubtedly the moft corre {yftem of Latin 
grammar, that had ever been publifhed. And thinkirig, that their . 
filence would be regarded by the world as the guilt of beira ying ‘the 
beft interefts of claffical ed tlen, in Edinburgh, and of diftufing 
a bad example, through the kingdom, they reprefented thefe: cir- 
sumftances to the magiftrates, in November 1785; praying, that 
the fcholars of the High School might be protected in their fludies, 
and the grammatical labours of Ruddiman might be reftored to 
their rights. 

¢ Whatever influence may have been oppofed to thefe juft repre: 
fentations, the voice of truth was at length heard. The lord provoit 
and town-council, having confidered the fubjeét, on the 23d of 
Auguft 1786, directed the rector and matters to teach their igholors 
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by Ruddiman’s Rudiments, and Grammar; and prohibited any 
other grammar to bé nfed in the High School. But, the pertinacity 
of pedantry feemed to emulate the perfeverance of Sifyphus. Doétor 
Adam, in his turn, tried to convince the magiftrates, that boys 
would be lefs confounded, and better taught, by ftudying fuccef- 
fively two grammars, than if confined to’one. Yet, the lord provoft 
and town-council were not convinced, that grammatical knowledge 
was to be moft eafily and accurately learned by double labour. And, 
on the 29th of November. 1786, they renewed their former order, 
as vifitors, in favour of Ruddiman's Grammar; and at laft annexed 
penalties to the difobedience of their injunctions, ! 

* While the philological honour of Ruddiman was, in this man- 
ner, vindicated, the peace of the fchool feems not to have been 
fettled, The parental preference, which doctor Adam naturally 
gave to his own grammar, appears to have excited the contempt of 
the fubordinate mafters. Contempt eafily begat contumely. The 
fubordination of the boys was leffened by bad example. And, a 
complaint was again made to the magiftrates, as vifitors; who, 
having heard all parties, found, as it generally happens, all parties 
in fome meafure to blame. It was the lord provoft Stirling, who 
calmed thefe contefts of the High School, with the fame ability, 
and addrefs, wherewith he fuppreffed, at a fubfequent period, the 
fiercer tumults in the city.’ : | 


The following are the concluding particulars of the life of 
Ruddiman : | 


‘ Our grammarian was of a middle ftature, and a thin habit, but 
of aframe fo compaét, as to have carried him on beyond the period 
which is ufually affigned to man. His gait, till the lateft period of 
his life, was upright, and active. His eyebrows were arched and 
bufhy : and, his eyes were originally fo piercing, that it required 
fteady impudence to withftand their fixed look, or fudden glance. 

* His drefs of ceremony is defcribed to meas follows, hy the 
reverend David Love, who faw Ruddiman, in Auguft 1747, at the 
examination of his father’s fchool, fitting between George Logan, 
who was a little, neat, man, and profeffler Mackie, whe was tall, 
and thin: he had on a grizzle wig, which was much curled, and 
but flightly fprinkled with powder. His coat was of cloth, and of 
"a mixed orange colour; his waiftcoat, like the waiftcoat of John- 
fon, when he attended his Irene, was of fcarlet cloth, and deco- 
rated with broad gold lace. His fhirt was ornamented with very 
deep ruffles. | | 

‘He was aman of fuch uncommon temperance, that in the 
courfe of fo long a life he never was once intoxicated with liquor. 
He loved jndeed a cheerful glafs: but, when he was wound up by 
the enjoyment of friendly fociety to his accuftomed exhilaration, he 
would then refrain from drink ; faying, that the liquor would not-go 
owns | 
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‘ He appears, indeed, to have never had any great affeftion for 
- thofe convivial meetings, called clubs, His induftry, at no period 
of his life, allowed him to look for refuge in the reforts of idlenefs. 
He tells us himfelf, “ Thathe never was concerned in any club but 
two: the one, which was fet up many years before he was engaged 
in it, and confifted of gentlemen of contiderable rank, fuch as fir 
Thomas Montrief, and fir William Scott, of doétors of phyfic, 
and of epifcopal minifters: the other was fet up by fchoolmafters, 
who were joined by perfons of greater confequence, for improving 
themfelves in ufeful learning, without meddling with church, or 
ftate. 

‘ Of the powers of his converfation, I have heard little. He did 
not affeét the character of a wit, much lefs the buffoonery of a droll. 
On quettions of literature, much regard was paid to his opinion. 
Had he been lefs modeft, he could have been fatirical. Inquiring 
once of the reverend Robert Walker, who was then his amanuenfis, 
what claffes he had been attending at the college of Edinburgh; and 
being told, that he had that morning heard a lecture on /:derty ‘and 
neceffity, Ruddiman faid, “ Well: does your profeflor make us free 
agents, ornot?”’ ‘To which Mr. Walker anfwered, “ He gives us 
arguments on both fides, and leaves us to judge.” * Very well,” 
rejoined Ruddiman; * The fool has faid in his heart there is no God; 
and the profeffor will not tell you, whether the fool be right or 
wrong.” ‘The profeffor, who a¢ted thus, was Cleghorn, a fuppofed 
deifi, who had been chofen, in oppofition to Hume, the philofopher, 
who was deemed a jacodite. ‘The electors preferred Cleghorn to 
Hume; fagely -confidering that, as Scotland furnifhed no other 
choice, a deift might probably become a Chriftian, but a jacobite 
could not poffibly become a whig. 

* Ruddiman was frugal of his time, and moderate, both in his 
pleafures and amufements. His day was ufually employed in the 
following-mauner. He rofe early, and devoted the morning to 
ftudy. During the fitting of the court of feflion, he ufed to attend 
the advocates library from ten o'clock till three. He commo: nly 
retired from dinner at four, except W hen it was neceflary to fhow 
re{pect to friends. -His evenings were generally fpent in converfa- 
tion with the learned. During the decline. of his age, when an 
amanuenfis became requifite, his day was fpent fomewhat differ- 
ently. His firft aét of the morning was to kneel down, while his 
amanuenfis read prayeis. He lived chiefly in his library. A bafin 
of tea was brought him for his breakfait; he dined about two o’clock; 
and tea was again fent in to him a little after four. Hisamanuenfis 
generally read to him feven hours a day, Sunday alone excepted, 
which, in the prefence of his family, and with the help of the re- 
verend Mr. Harper, was dedicated to the fervice of God. 

' © From nature, our grammarian had certainly. uncommon endow- 
ments, both of memory and judgment, which do not always go to- 
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gether. He could remember the number of lines, which had been 
prefcribed for ‘his tafks at fchool. Ovid was his favourite; and of 
this. poet he could répeat fixty lines, without miftaking a word. He 
had a practice, to which he was much indebted, he faid, for his 
knowledge of Latin, of committing to memory, for occafional ufe, 
any paflage in profe authors, that was remarkable for excellence, 
ejther in thought or expreflion. He ufed to enter in a common- 
place-book any uncommon hint, or unformed thought, which might 
be ; mproved to advantage, as neceffity required, or occafion offered. 

‘ The works of Ruddiman, for which he had made fuch previors 
preparation, fhew him to have been a confummate matter of the 
Latin language. He* was acquainted with Greek. “But. he pre- 
tended to know nothing of Hebrew, any more than Buchanan, who, 
when he undertook to paraphrafe the Pfalmis, ought to have under- 
ftood the original language, in which théy ‘had been written. Rud- 
diman was acquainted with feveral modern tongues, though which 
particularly, or to what extent, cannot now be afcertained. He 
wrote the Latin with correétnefs, no doubt, but certainly without 
the clafiic happinefs of Buchanan. Ruddiman’s Englifh has rug- 
gednefs, without ftrength, and inelegance, without precifion. But, 
what he plainly wanted in manner, he amply fupplied in matter. 
His writings, whether they were compofed in his early youth, or 
during his old age, are inftructive, as might reafonably be-expected 
from his intellect, his erudition, and his diligence. When he was 
drawn into controverfy he is often fevere, but he is never fcurril- 
ous, though few polemics ever had greater provocation.’ _ 


Mr. Chalmers enters, at confiderable length, into the cha- 
racter of Buchanan; and while he allows his merit as a {cholar, 
loads him with every invective as a man, as a fabricator of 
falfehoods, ungrateful to his benefactors, a flatterer, and/a 
faciious perfon. Without examining particularly the various 
charges, moft.of which, as being connefted with the hiftory 
of Mary queen of Scots, have long been before the public, 
juftice obliges us to fay, that. Mr. Chalmers’ cenfure is every 
where coarle and pertinacious, and by no means to be juttified 
by any thing that the friends of Buchanan may now advance. 
His averfion to whiggifm, and the reformers of Scotland, and 
his predilection. for the prineip! es of the jacobite Ruddman, 
and thofe. modeétn do Crines conned ted with them, are not fuf- 
ficiently concealed, if he did- not mean openly to avow them, 
and brave the imputation of being a party-man, a character 
unworthy of the: biographer or the hiflorian.® -His ftyle is far 
from Leing elegant; he afforts his materials without polithing 
them, atid where he attempts the digre five fententioufnefs of 
Jebnion, he is im labour, without preducing any thing. And 


however mutch we have 1 been entertained with ihe mais of cue 
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rious anerdetes brought forward in this work, the keen {pirit 
of refearch, and the acutenefs with which he deteéts error and 
impoiture, we mutt take the liberty to apply to him .what he 
wipes to Goodal: * He had done more, had he had lefs pre- 
judice, and greater coolnefs. He certainly had diligence of 
refearch, fagacity of inveftigation, and keennefs of remark; but 
his zeal fometimes carried him out of his courfe, his prejidice 
often blunted his acutenefs, and his defire of recrimination 
never failed to enfeeble the ftrength of his criticifm.’ 


os 





The Spirit of Chriftianity compared with the Spirit of the Times 
in Great Britain. A new Edition, with Corre@ions and 
Additions, By Gilbert Wakefield, B.A. late Fellow of 


Fe/us College, Gambridge Svo. 1s. Keatiley. 1794. 


IN this fecond edition of Mr. Wakefield’s pamphlet, pru- 
dence has fuggefted a few facrifices ; of which the author 
{peaks as follows: 


‘ Two pages of this original impreflion were foon cancelled in 
fucceflion ; not from any timidity on my part, but in cOmpliance 
with the fuggeftions of fome friends, to whofe judgement this faeri- 
fice was due. With thefe laft alterations the pamphlet continued 
on fale for a few hours only, when a portion of fhat a/arm, which 
has diffuted itfelt with fuch general influence among my country- 
men, fettled on the publifher: in conformity to whofe withes, an 
eritire fuppreflion of the fale took place ; and I had configned the 
publication to. filence and oblivion. It had been eafy for me to 
have transferred the concern to another publifher, as ‘a variety of 
bcld adventurers in this profeffion were ready with their fervices ; 
but, as my intentions were pure, (God is witnefs!) and my views 
perfectly pacific, I determined, without hefitation,-that no prof- 
pects, either of popularity or gain, fhould feduce me to commit my 
productions to thofe hands, which are made the vehicles of /editious 
publications, as they are ftyled, whether juftly or not, by the greater 
part of the community: and I would only. allow this pamphlet to 
take its chance in the Seg courfe of circulation with my other 
writings and my regular publifher: not from timidity, or a peni- 
tential miftruft of what Ishad written, but fimply from a refolution 
to avoid every appearance of /editzous intention ; than which nothing 
can be farther from the thoughts of one, who deprecates all vio- 
lence whatever, and acknowledges no authority but the gentle {way 
of truth, rectitude, and reafon. This is an undifguifed narrative of 
the circumftances attendant on theft imprefion of this pamphlet.’ 


Mr. Wakefield fets off with contrafting, very properly, the 


principles and meafures of the mifguided admuiniftraticn of 
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this country (as he confiders it), with ‘the character of the 


prince of peace. He obferves, 


* In every country, by the commencement of war, commerce is 
interrupted, trade declines, manufactures ceafe ; thowfands are de- 
prived of their fubfiftence. For the mere fupport of life, and asa 
refuge from famine and diftrefs, manufacturers neceflarily become 
foldiers ; and from no predilection for the caufe. They are led inte 
the field to the deliberate deftru@ion of niem, againft whom they 
have not conceived the leaft emotion of refentment; and whom they 
hew in pieces without one impulfe of private animofity, at the mere 
inftigation of their fuperiors. Is it poffible to devife a cafe, more 
horribly flagitious on the part of their rulers, and more wretchedly 
abandoned on their own,—more degraded even below brutality it- 
felf, than this; if humanity be a virtue, if Jeve and good gill the 
charaéteriftics of revelations ? Yet this is the frequent condition of 
Europeans! the glorious Cirifian murderers of Heathens and of 
Atheifis! The true follower of Fe/us weeps bitterly in fecret over 
this infane delufion, this tremendous profligacy, of his fpecies; he 
wifhes for the wings of a dove, that he may fly to the wildernefs, or 
the extremities of the creation, from fo black and nefayious a fpec- 
tacle, to fe ai refi! 

‘I am affured, by a friend, upon the authority of a peer then 
prefent, that the duke of Portland, a nobleman celebrated for the 
mildnefs of his virtues and his amiable manners, and, I am per- 
fuaded, moft defervedly ; declared in the hox/e of Lords, that “ the 
prefent war was neceflary for the fupport and defence of the Chri/- 
tian religion ? ‘To what, in common charity, can we impute fo 
ftrange a fentiment, but to a wretched infatuation, engendered by 
timidity and falfe alarm; or to a moft piteous imbecility of uader- 
ftanding, with refpeé& to the point in difcufiion? Will this noble 

rfon condefcend to fingle out one adfzon in the life of Chrif, one 
precept of his lips, which countenances this fingular perfuafon ; 
that the rel:gion of the gofpel can be’ defended and propagated by 
the ford? -Whem Peter, laudably zealous for the fafety of his 
‘mafter's perfon, drew 47s fwerd in the defence {Matthew xxi. §2.) 
of Fefus, he received no approbation for the vigour of his inter- 
‘ference, ,but a gentle and magnanimous rebuke: Pai xp again thy 
fword into his place! for all they, that take the fuord, fall perifh 
qwith the fword. A rebuke, which the fame mouth would have 


given, and will one day give, to the peer in queftion.’ 





‘My old friend, Dr. Pearce, the maffer, with the fellows of 
Fefus College, Cambridge, of which number I once was-myfelf :—my 
old friend Dr. Milner, of Queen's College, in the fame univerfity, 
and the fellows of that fociety ;—go to chapel (it is a reafonable fup- 


pofition, reader! for the conftruétion of an,argument, though the 
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mafter and fellows are that portion of collegian focieties which leaft 
regard the public fervices of religion; J /peak what I know, and 
teftify what I have Seen); the mafters and fellows, I fay, of thele 
refpective colleges, go to chapel, can. read with approbation the 
wifdom-of Gamaljel’s advice: (Aéts, v. 38.) Refrain from thefe 
men, and let them alone; Lor, if this council or this work be of mem, 
it will come to nought ; but, if it be of God, ye cannot overthrow it : 
left haply ye be found even to fight againft God :—they can hear, with 
furprife and indignation, that Herod aud Pontius Pilate, with the 
Gentiles and people of Ifrael, gathered together, to crufh truth, 
and to deftroy opinions, by demolifhing the perfons of Ciri# and 
‘his apoffles ; they can liften with reverence to the commands of 
Jesus ; Gather not up the tares; (Matt. xiii. 29.) lef, while ye ga- 
ther up the tares, ye root up alfo the. wheat swith them; but let them 
grow up together until the harvef : -~- they can hear the declaration 
of a chief apoftle; {2 Tim. iii. 12.) All, that will live godly ia 
Chrift Fefus, fhall fuffer perfecution ; a declaration, conformable to 
a previous predictien of his mafter; (John, xvi. 2.) 7ey /hall put 
you out of the fynagogues; ya, the time cometh, that whofoever killeth 
you, will think that he deeth God fervice ;—thefe reverend maflers 
and fellows, I fay ; thefe protefants again Popifi tyranny and per- 
fecution, thefe profeffors of reformed Chrifianity, can come with 
fuch precepts of Fefus and his apofles in their ears and mouths, and 
deprive, in one cafe, Mr. Fread, of the chief ads rantages of his 
Sellowfhip, by banifhment from college ; and in the other, ir. Pai- 
mer, of his fellowship altogether ; poflibly the only means of fub- 
fiftence to thefe gentlemen; and ‘confign men of education, inured 
to the decent comforts and conveniences. of life, to the cafualties of 
benevolent commiferation! Surely Mr. Palmer's ufage as a crimi- 
nal, with the iron entering into hes fouly and a tran{portation of /evem 
‘dong years to the Autipodes themfelves, conftituted a /uficient pu- 
nifhment for his offence. But Pandemonium was not fatisfied. Dr. 
: Milner, and his coadjutors, that moft evangelical fraternity ! yearned, 
in their godly jealoufy for church-and hing, to finith this work of 
edifying chaftifement; fo give good mea/ure, preffed down, and fraken 
"together, and running over into their brother’s dofom! Is this the 
meckne/s and gentlenefs of Chriff? (2 Cor. x. i.) Are thefe the 
tender fympathies of men, who remember thofe that are in bonds, as 
bound with them; and thofe that fuffer afi tion, as being themfelves 
alfo in the body? (Heb. xiii. 3.) Is this THEIR cup of cold water 
(Matth. x. 42.} for the fainting difciple of their matter, who lived 
and died for our benefit; and made love the characteriflic of his 
brethren ?? 


Mr. Wakefield thus chaftifes Dr. Pearce, the mafterof Jefus 
College, and the fellows, together with Dr. Milner, and his 


Coadjutors, for their, treatment of Meflis. Frend and Palmer, 
and 
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and clofes his obfervations on this bufinefs with a moft pointed 
reflection : i 


* I thould prefer, I confefs, for my own part, religious worfhip 
in Rinimon’s temple, or a Mahometan mofque, to the fervice of a 
Cambridge chapel with Chrifians of this black complexion: and I 
would give with rapture toa French Deif, as purity and perfeétion, 
comparea with fuch apoftates to che liberty and fanctity_of the gof- 
pel, the right hand of fellowfhip. Oh! my Joul! come not thou into 
their fecret (Gen. xlix. 6.).’ 


Mr. Wakefield makes the following remark concerning the 
propagation and gradual progreflion of Chritlianity to matu- 
rity, which many readers will think judicious: 


* Now it. muft, I think, be acknowledged, that the prominent 
idea in a// the parables of this nature, is that of a gradual progrefion 
to maturity. Accommodate this inference “to the fad? itfelf, the 
propagation of Chriffianity throughtheworlds If we confider, that 
large and mof populous portions of Afa and Africa were filled 
with profefing Chrifians in the fourth century, when our religion 
was the efadlifed religion of the Roman empire; countries, where the 
Mahometan crefcent has long infulted the fallen ruins of the Chriffian 
churches, and added even part of Europe to it’s ufurpations ; we fhall 
fee reafon to conclude, if I miftake not, that the number of nominal 
Chriftians, as diftinguifhed by outward profefions and eftablifhments, 
has rather declined, than increafed, for the laft fourtéen centuries. 
Now reconcile me, who can, upon this fingle argument alone, a 
pr ofefion of religion, which in it’s propagation is at leaft fationary, 
and perhaps retrogade, to the exprefs declarations of {cripture pro- 
phecy and the genuine Chriffianity of the gofpel.’ 


This remark arifes out of fome previous refleGtions on the 
nature of Chriftianity. : 

The latter part of this pamphlet confifts of fevere reflec- 
tions on the bifhops, on the public obfervation of a late fatt ; 
on the fines and penalties inflicted for /edition. In his reflec- 
tions on the obfervation of a late faft, that he may not feem 
to fhew partiality to the mon cons, Mr. Wakefield takes oc- 
cafion to give them a fevere reprimand for their compliance 
with ‘this unholy mandate.’ He clofes with a few refleCtions on 
‘the monftrous abfurdity,’ and ‘ the unfpeakable inconfift- 
ency of Mr. Fox, and his adherents, (whofe conduct in other 
refpeéts, he obferves, is manly and patriotic) in countenancing 
and fupporting the vigorous profecution of a war, which they 
condemn,’ 
~ We would juft hint to Mr. Wakefield, that 1 ot'iing like 
egotifny fhould appear in we ks of this kind. —W- «re far from 
See Hatt : approvinz 
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approving many things contained in: this pamphlet. Several 
parts of it, however, are well entitled to the confideration of 
the public. ae ‘ ie 





Remarks on the general Orders of the Duke of York to his Army, 
on June 7, 1794. By Gilbert Wakefield; B. A.-late Fellow 
of ‘Fefus College, Cambridge. 8vo. 15s. Kearlley. 1794. 


T HE duke of York’s Orders, the reader will recolleét,were as 


follow: » ‘ 


‘ His royal highnefs the duke of York thinks it incumbent on 
him to.announce to the Britifh and Hanovefian troops under his 
command, that the national convention.of France, purfuing that 
gradation of crimes and horrors whieh has diftinguifhed the period of 
its government, as the moft calamitous of any that has yet occurred 
in the hiftory of the world, has juft paffed a decree, “ That their fol- 
_diers fhall give no quarter to the Britifh-or Hanoverian troops.” 

“ His royal highnefs anticipates the indignation and horror which 
will naturally arife jn the minds of the brave troops which hé ad- 
drefles; upon receiving this information. His royal highnefs defires, 
however, to remind them, that mercy to the vanquifhed is the 
brighteft gem in the foldier’s chara¢ter, and he exhorts them ail not 
to fuffer their refentment to lead them to any precipitate a& ‘of 
cruelty on their_part, which may fu!ly the reputation they have ac- 
quired in the world. 

‘ His royal highnefs believes it will be difficult for brave men, to 
conceive, that any fet of men, who are themfelves exempt from 
fharing im the dangers of war, fhould be fo bafe and cowardly as 
to feek to aggravate the calamities of it upon the unfortunate people 
who are fubjec&t to their_orders. It, was indeed referved for the 
prefent times, to produce to the world the poflibility of the ex- 
iftence of fuch atrocity and infamy. ‘The pretence for ifluing this. 
decree, even if founded on truth, could juftify it, only to minds 
fimilar to thofe of the members of the national convention; but is, 
in faét, too abfurd to be noticed, and ftill lefs to be refuted. The’ 
French muft themfelves fee through the flimly artifice of a pretend 
ed affaffination, by which Robe!pierre has fucceeded in procuring 
that military. guard, which has at once eftablifhed him the fucceflor 
of the unfortunate Leuis, by whatever name he may chufe to dig- 
nify his future réign. 

‘ In all the wars,-which from the earlieft times have exsifted 
between the Britifh and French nations, they have been accuftom- 
ed to confider each other in the light of generous as well as brave 
enemies; while the Hanoverians, for a century the allies of the 
former, have flared in this reciprocal efteem. Humanity aud 
kindnefs have at all times taken place when oppofition has ceafed, 


and 
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and the fame cloaths have been feen covering wounded eriemiés, ° 
while indifcriminately conveying to the hofpital of the conqueror. 
The Britifh and Hanoverian armies will not believe that the French 
nation, even under their prefent infatuation, can fo far forget their 
characters as foldiers, as to pay any attention to a decree as injurious 
to themfelves as it was difgraceful to the perfons who paffed it. In 
this couadence, his royal highnefs trufts, that the foldiers of both 
nations will confine their fentiments of refentment and abhorrence 
to the national conventionalone ; perfuaded that they will be join- 
ed in them by every Frenchman, who poffeffes one {park of honour, 
or one principle of a faldier. His royal highnets is- confident that 
it will only be on finding, contrary to every expectation, that the 
French army has relinquifhed every title to the fair character of 
foldiers and of men, by fubmitting to and obeying fo atrocious an 
order, that the brave troops under his command will think themfelves 
juftified, and indeed under the neceflity of themfelves adopting a 
fpecies of warfare, for which they will then ftand acquitted to their 
own confciences, to their country, and to the world. In fuch an 
event, the French army alone will be anfwerable for the tenfold 
vengeance which will fall upon themfelves, their wives, their chil- 
dren, and their unfortunate country, already groaning under every 
calamity which the accumulated crimes of unprincipled ambition 
and avarice can heap upon their devoted viétims. 

- © His royal highnefs defires, that thefe orders may be read and 
explained to them at three fucceflive roll-callings.’ 


This pamphlet goes to fhew that the horrors of. this 
decree of the national convention are rather to be afcribed to 
the previous conduct of the combined powers, than to the 
fanguinary character of the French nation. Mr. Wakefield 
does not undertake to defend any enormities that have been 
practifed by the French; but maintains, that thofe parts of 
their conduct that appear to deferve the fevereft reprehenfion, 
proceeded from a regard to felf-defence.—Thefe Remarks‘con- 
fidering them as a party publication) contain good fenfe, and 
are well-written. 
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Coufiderations on the Caufes and Effes of the prefent War, and on 
the Neceffiity of continuing it, till a regular Government is eftablifhed 
in France. By William Hunter, Efg, 8v0. 25. Stockdale. 
#794 

FROM the accounts Mr. Hunter gives of the fyitem purfued 

in France, and which, we believe, to be founded on fad, 
this war promifes-to be the longeft ever known in hiftory, if 
t there 
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there be “ a neceflity of continuing it, till a regular government is 
eftablifhed in France,” The progrefs hitherto made in this defirable 
purfuit is fmzll, and it is very unfortunate for our author, that the 
farther the war is protracted, the more irregular the government of 
France becomes. We have heard of governments being purified 
by civil wars, but doubt much whether that purpofe is to be attained 
by foreign ones, nor have we been induced to think otherwife from. 
any information this pamphlet contains. Superficial knowledge, a 
continual recurrence to common-place declamation, and vague 
affertion on topics. difputed by the wifeft men, give us no very fa- 
vourable idea of the author’s merit; as an inftance of rafhnefs and 
want of patience to wait for premifes before he draws conclufions, 
take the following : 

‘ On the continent of Europe, we have afiembled an army, com- 
manded by fkilful and experienced generals, and compofed of fol- 
diers, who, convinced of the neceflity and juftice of the caufe for 
which they are contending, are fired with the nobleft ardour, and’ 
are emulous to difplay their heroif{m. The.internal parts of France 
are tora by civil commotions; their councils are diftraéted ; and 
they begin to difcover, that they have almoft dried up thofe fources 
which, formerly, fo plenteoufly fupplied their lavith extravagance. 
Yhus, I conceive, we have no reafon to DESPOND,. 


At what time Mr. Hunter wrote, we know not; but to prevent 
anachronifms in reafoning, we would recommend fuch writers to 
give us hereafter the exact day and date of their confiderations. The 
few days that elapfe between publication and reviewing, have been 
fatal to many frromg arguments, and decided conclufions ! 


Official Documents and interefting Particulars of the Glorious Vidory. 
obtained over the French Fleet, on Sunday, June 1, 1794, by the 
Britifh Fleet, under the Command of Admiral Earl Howe : \illuf- 
trated with an accurate Engraving of the Maneuvering and Line 
of Battle of the two 'Fleets on that memorable Day. 810. 15. 
Debrett. 1794. 

The Gazette and other newfpaper accounts of lord Howe's vic- 
tory, in ofavo. 


Report of the Trial of Archibald Hamilion Rowan, Efg. on an 
_ dnformation filed, ex officio, by the Attorney-general, for the 
Diftribution of a Libel; with the fubfequent Proceedings thereon. 
Containing the Arguments of Counfcl, the Opinion of ‘the Court, and 
Mr. Rowan’s Addrefs to. the Court, at full. 8vo. 45. 6d. 

Kearfley. 1794. 

Mr. Rowan was indiéted for publifhing ‘ An Addrefs from the 
Society of United Irifhmen to the Volunteers of Ireland,’ calcu- 
lated to excite difaffetion and difloyalty ; and bejng found guilty, 
was fentenced to two year’s imprifonment, Exceptions were taken 

againft 
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~ againft the veracity of one of the witnefles, which occafioned long 


and learned pleadings. ‘The defence was ably and eloquentiv ma- 
naged by Mr. Curran ; and the various {peeches of the countel, are 
no mean proofs of the profeffional reputation of the Irifh bar. Mr. 
Rowan has fince made his ef{cape from prifon, in —— of an 
information againft him of a more {erious nature. 


Plain Truth, in a plain Drefs: or, a frort Admonition to the middle 
Ranks of Great Britain and Ireland. By William Tindal, M.A. 
Sve. 6d. Longman. 1794. 


We know no good purpofe that can be effected by always com: 


bining the horrid practices of the French, with the conftitutional 
_attempts of the friends of liberty in this country, on the fubject of 
parliamentary reform. At this rate, there’is an end to the political 
life of a nation, which, like a ftatue, will in time moulder away for 
want of animation. Such mifreprefentations do not conftitute the 
plain drefs of plain truth, but a patch-work of incongruous mate- 
rials, that cam give neither warmth nor ornament. Befides, Mr: 
Tindal fhould recollect, that truth is wholly independent of drefs, 


\ 


and that no man, however om; can be offended to fee. her’ 


naked. 


Od/fervations on the prefent War, the projeted Invafion, and a Decree 
of the National Convention, for the Emancipation of the Slaves in 
the French Colonies. 8vo. 15. Baldwin. 1794. 


A defence, on the ufual principles, -of this ju? and necefar ry war, 
and a highly wrought picture of the tyranny and impiety of thé 
French. The author makes a proper diftinction between Frencli 
and African liberty, and is among the moft ftrenuous advocates for 
the abolition of the flave-trade. ‘This opinion he does not confider 
as interfering with the caufe of France, for France is not fighting for 
Aiberty, but “wild and tyrannic licentioufnefs: 


Thoughts on the Introduéion and Employment oj f Forei ign Troops, with- 


out the previous Confent of Parliament. 8vo, 1s. . Debrett: 
1794+ 
During a late debate in the houfe of commons, it was. afferted 
that the king can, by his prerogative, land, and keep up a body of 
foreion forces, within the kingdom, without the confent of parlia~ 
hient ; and that the only remedy the people would in fuch cafe have; 
would be the refufal, by their reprefentatives, to pay -and fupport 
them. “This doctrine is oppofed by our author with a degree of 
ability and eloquence, which is not often to be met with in the 
‘ephemeral productions of the day. But admitting the full force of 
his hiftorical reafoning, (and he has made one or two miftakes) we 
wonder that-he did not*touch upon the aé/urdity of the doétrine»as 
laid: down above, the latter par. of it wholly deftroying the former ; 
for what becomes of the king’s prerogative, or'his right, if the peo- 
ple have any legal remedy againft it? 
5 The 
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The Speech of Sir Hercules Langrifhe, Bart, oit.the Motion of the 

Right Hon, W. B. Ponfonby, in the Houfe of Commons of Ireland, 

on Tue/day, March 4, 1794, for a Parliamentary Reform. v0. 

6d. Stockdale. 1794. © ae es 

From'the effects producéd in France by extravagant ideas of re- ~ 
form, fir Hercules argues with confiderable ability abainft the motion 
of Mr. Ponfonby, as incompetent to the end propofed, uttérly un- 
fatisfactory to the people it profefles to gratify, as not iinproving or 
extending the bafis.of! reprefentation,' but, on the contrary; renders" 
ing the .reprefentation \of the*'people more unequal; and, on the 
whole, transferring power, and not reforming parliament. 


| A Letter to the Right Hon, William Pitt, Chancellor of his Majefty’s 

Exchequer, wherein is demonftr ated, by various arithmetic Calcna 

lations, the Injuries that have arifen, and will continue to arife, to 

the Bank of England, to every Public Office, to funded Property, 

to Commerce, to Agencies, and tothe Nation in general, from the . 

“prefent errqnequs. Method of calculating Interef_on Money. 8vo. 

as.- Stockdale, 1:794. 

This Letter is to. be confidered as recommending a book of ali- 
quot tables of intereft, which proves that the tables in all the com- 
mon intereft. books, conftantly, make the intereft lefs than the true 
amount,’ The nature of the fubjeét prevents us from entering into 
a detail of the author’s calculations; but as far as we have been able 
to follow him,.. he appears.to have made out his cafe very clearly, 
and the pamiphlet, as well as the book to which it refers, may be 
confequently recommended as of ‘importance to the commer- 
cial world, and as what muft produce a revolution. in_bill tranfac- 
tions. ma 
A Letter to the Right Hon. Earl Sranhope, in which the Neceffity of 

the War is confidered, and the Conduct and Views of Great Britain 

and her. Allies, vindicated. 8vo. 25. 6d. Miller. ©1794. 

The neceffity of the-prefent war is here attempted to be juftified 
from a variety of fpeeches und decrees of, the lait national affembly, 
and the prefent convention of France ; and the author has conneéted 
his facts with fo much fkill, as to produce a powerful conclufion in 
favour of his argument. The pamphlet, however, is in many parts 
defultory and immethodical. If {tripped of a redundance of invec- 
tive, the fworn foe to fober reafoning, it might probably fecure a 
confiderable portion of refpect for its main object, the necefity of 
the war. | " 

A Letter on Parliamentary, Reform 4 containing the Sketch of a Plam, 

_ By Fokn.Horne Tooke, E/q. _ 8v0. 14.. Ridgeway. 1794. 

“ Avrepublication of Mr. Tooke’s letter to lordvA fhburton, printed 
firft in the years782. The editor éxcufes the’érowb/e he has been 
~C.R.N, Arr. (XIIL.) Sept. 1794. H at, 
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at, by pleading the great weight of Mr. Tooke’s opinions, arid the 


eagernefs with which they will be fought after. It may be worth 


while to remind our readers, that Mr. Tooke i is, in this letter, a de- 
cided enemy to univerfal fuffrage. 


Letters concerning the Slave-trade ; and with refped to its intended 
gua aa by a Merchant, to his Friend on the Continent.  8vo. 


J. Evans. 1794. 

he prefent author, like many on the fame fide, enlarges on the 
unhappy ftate of the negroes in their own country, and the fuperior 
advantages they énjoy in the Weft Indies,—To refle& that, while the 
riegro-merchant carries on the flave-trade, he is acting the part of 2 
benefaétor to the human {pecies, is unqueftionably a charming {pe- 
culation, and if we were fully perfuaded of the faét, we fhould not 
hefitate to beftow upon the Guinea- traders, the name and title of the 
Philanthropic Society. This, however, is not fo clear to our con- 
viction, as it fees to be to that of our author. 

His opinion on the great queftion which has been depending fe 
long in parliament, is, that the flave-trade ought not té be abolifhed 
by any pofitive law, but be left to abolith itfelf: that the abolition, 
by any pofitive law, under the idea of any benefit refulting there- 


from to humanity, is impofible to be effeéted by this country ; that’ 


the flave-trade is a€tually an advantage to the negroes who are the 
objects of it; and that merely upon the principle of this advantage, 
it. is juftifiable ; as, without this, the advantage or difadvantage, 
which an Aftican and Weft India merchant or planter fuftains, can 
be of no weight in the {cale of reafon and juftice. We hope our 
author has not advanced the following fact upon flight grounds : 


‘* Since the attempts to abolifh the trade were begun,‘ about fix 
years ago, thofe watchful. fons of liberty and natural freedom, the 


North American republicans, have gone deeply into this trade : and. 


Tam well affured, that though, fix yearsago, they had not one vef- 
fel in that trade, during the oa years fixty-cight veffels were atfolutely 
engaged in tt. 


The Poor Man's Friend. t2mo. 3d. Rivingtons. 1794. 

A cheap and ufeful tra& intended to difpel thofe rifings of dif- 
content which many focieties have lately excited. Knowing that 
Mr, Burke has been reviled moft unjuftly for his expreffion of the 
‘ Swinith Multitude,’ we have been furprifed that it was left to the 
author of this little work, to vindicate him by quoting hs real 
words. 


‘ A perverted expreffion of a very able friend of the conttitution, 
and of you, ‘is founded and refounded, ecchoed and re-ecchoed in 
your ears; * The Swini/t Multitude. Mir. Burke is {peaking of the 
value and the fapports of learning, and he concludes his reflections 
on the tori with thefe words, ° Happy if leantingoaiyt debauched 


by 
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by ambition, had been fatisfied to continue the inftru€tor, and not 
afpired to be the matter ! along with its natural protectors and guar- 
yt learning will be caft into the mire, and trodden down under the 
hoofs of a {winith multitude.’ Is there any thing contemptuous in 
this? as well might they charge our Lord himfelf with holding you 
in contempt, when he tells his apoftles, * not td caft their pearls be- 
fore {wine.’ 

The friends of candor will be happy to rettatct, if they have 

ken of the common miifconception of this celebrated . para- 

ay but the amateurs of Hogs’ Waft will be confiftent enough 
to * return with the fow that was wafhed, &c.’ 


Short Hints on a French Invafion, By Fohn Ranby, Efg. 8v0. 60. 
Stockdale. 1794. 

Thefe Hints. nay not be without their ufe, flould the French at« 
tempt an invafion ; but recent events have rendered that very impro- 
bable. We agree, however, with Mr. Ranby, that, as it ean never 
be impoflible, we ought to be prepared to meet the attack, 

NO: V EL S. 
The Medallion. By S. Pearfon. 3 Vols, 12m0. 9s. fewed. Roa 
binfons, 1794. 

This | produétion i is written upon the fame plan with the Adven- 

tures of a Guinea, which the writer has ingenioufly imitated. The 
tarlieft period of exiftence which the Medallion can recolleé, was 
at the comméhncemeént of the firft war between the Romans and the 
Volfci, where, in the form of a bracelet, it was buckled round the 
arm of a Volfcian officer, who, after a, brave refiftance, gave his 
treafures and his {word into the hands of the renowned Siccius Den 
tatus. From that period, the>Medallion pafles through various 
hands, fometimes lying many years in a ftate of ob{curity, until it 
came into the poffeffion of a fémale of the prefent age, diftinguifhed 
by the title of lady Belvidere, with whofe fatnily it remained fome 
time. 
In the company in which the Medallion is otcafionally engaged, 
the converfation fometimes turns on the political topics to which the 
anarchy in France has given birth, On one of thefe, namely, uni- 
verlal equality, we. fhall, for the amufement of our readers, feleé 
the arguments of ‘a plain, honeft Englifhman, who endeavours to 
refute the extravagant prejudices of a French enthufiaft in politics. 


“ Subordination! Subordination !” repeated the Frenchman in 
the corner; “ the very word to be expunged the vocabulary 
of humanity. All men are born equal, and are fo in reality. Don’t 
you fee as clearly, breathe as freely, is not your heart made of the 
fame ftuff, and is not your foul immortal @8-his whom you call 2 


lord eeK iow your wa value, and your Fights Bs a man.” 
H 3 “ As 
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* As to. my foul; fir,’ replied Butterworth, “ no bailiff, thank‘ 
heaven, can lay hold on thar, and I fhall certainly. breathe as freely. 
as a king while [ can keep clear of debt and the afthma.*~As for 
fee:ny as s clearly, to be fure I can diftinguifh turtle from plum-pud- 
ding, ag well as. any dukein Europe, but Icant fay I fee: your 
meaning, when you teil me 2 L men are born equal; for there feems 
to me to Be a wide difference ; fome people being born witha filver 
{poon | in their mouths, like, my . lord there to a great eéftate;.and 
{ame with a wooden ladle, 2s your humble fervant to no eftate at. 
all. For my own value, I know that pretty well, becaufe way,. 
I take ftock regularly twice a year; and as for my right as an Eng-. 
liflyman, I know that what I carn is my own, and if any man offers 
id rob. me of it, he runs the rifk of being hanged. Moreover, & 

can bring my action againftthe kine hin, if fo be I’ve lawful 
caufe; ant fo (filling "his giafs) here's 40 the continuance of the 
Brit:fh, government.” 

J thank, you, fir,””, faic Mr. MAE pouring out fotie wine, 
and drinking — Limited manarchy The: Britifh government: in its 
perfection for ever !” 


“ Pray,” faid the Frenchmary “ Whatmay‘you be pleafed to fay 
couftinutes the perfection of the Britifh government f’’ oo 
““« When,” -repfiéd ‘Latizun, “* the: “influence ‘of the ‘commons 

operates upon the nobility,” and that of the nobility upon the regal 
power,and when, by a kind of a6uble motion, the regal’ ag in, 
return aéts upon tlie nobility, arid theirs ‘agath' hon the’ people, with 
that harmony productive “of fhe generat godd—then, fir, is’ the 
Britifh government'as near *perfeétion a8 dny? contrivance of hunian 
wifdom cain poffibly be “But whén4in-any of théfethreé augitt 
combinations ah inordiiate love of power ‘runs’ the works of ‘this 
beatiful and complex niathine into: confafion, it is the’ bufinefs’ of 
the real patriot té reftore the‘order, and'teftraity the ftrenigth ‘of each, 
not ‘by endeavouring t6-thake'them independent of one“aliother, for 
then he would deftroy tie Whole, but by untloeciny and tefixing the 
difordered fprings origine dy-desig sie for theit-j ft co- operation. He 
who fucceeds in attempting to place the ole ability of perfotmaiice’ 
in the monarchical, the arifto¢ratical, or the democratital wheels, 
ruins for ever the nobleft fabriéation of: man. ae farewell Bric 
glory | Our boafted ‘conftitution is no niore 

* God forbid that any Englifhman fhould: ive to fee that day, 
exclaimed: Butterworth, very gravely. bie 

_ But this gentleman-(meaning the adventurer) tithes for'a con 
fhitytion on.a much more fublime plan,” daid’ Mire Lauzun 2 
“. Yes, fir,” returned the Frenchman,“ gi plan wherein human 
fature is invited to work ats own perfection ; a fyftem that difdains 
to be.fet in motion, by any particular rank :of men; a fyftem by 
which the peer is levelled withthe fhepherd, and the fervant-feated 
on the bench with his maiter; adcheme which ftps off the-fantal- 
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i diftin@ions invented by pride and fupported by tyranny, and 
forees every Ynan to feek- refuge | in himleliya as the fource'of ‘refpect- 
ability.’ 

“ i can’t fay Lvery Grelbanderftard ali that,” faid Butterworth ; *it 
founds fine, to be-fure ;. but Idon't fee any seal Why a baker, for 
inftance, who has been up to the elbows in dough all his life-time, 
fhould make bold to open the ftate-oven, and pop his impudent fin- 
gers into every pie, and lick, and {mack, and fpit, and turn up his 
nofe at every thing that. does not fuit his tatte. Indeed, I don’t think 
he has any bufinels there at all.’ 

“ Sir,” faid the Frenchman, “ your obje¢tion is low and trivis I 
May. not a chimney-f{weeper t! ank as accurately as a prime-iminifter ? 
And is a man to be defpifed becaufe he’s obliged to earn his 
bread?” | ; 

_ Certainly not,” ll the other ; “ lie is only to be defpifed 
for neglecting to earn. it. If a man has a buiinefs that he wifhes to 
live by, it is very proper that ke minds it. ‘ Keep your fhop, and 
your fhop will keep you.’ It he does that, nobody can defpifehim ; 
or if they do, ‘Jet him laugh that. wins.’ But a man can’t be in 
the cellar and the garret at the fame time. If he looks after his own 
affairs, he mutt let ether people’s alone. So that this here baker, 
ftrutting into your national afiembiy, with no other knowledge than 
wnat he has picked up at his kneading- trough, looks juft as filly as 
a nobleman would do, who fhoild tuck up his fhirt-ileeves, pin 4 
white apron before him, and flourifh his dredging-box Becaafe 
why? the nobleman knows no-more than‘a fucking’ child of the 
baking- bufinefs; and the baker is juft as wife in ftate- affairs.” 

‘ Thea, fir, you too imagine that the heads of patricians -are 


conftruéted on a different principle from thofe ofthe poor ?”? faid 


the Frenchman. 
“ IT believe you miftake him, fir,” faid Mr. Lauzun. “ Mr. 


Butterworth only medns to fay, thata life {pent in inquiring into the 
{pirit of a government, renders a man better qualified to difpute on 
what will tend to its ruin, or prefervation, or amendment, than one 
who has fpent the fame portion of time in occupations totally fo- 
reign, can be fuppofed to be.” 

“ The very thing I meant, indeed,” faid’Butterworth. “ I, vou 
fee, was bred to the. cheefe-trade, and I'Jl make bold to fay I wndes. 
ftand it. If they had apprenticed me to a cabinet-maker, I fhould 
moft likely have been: mafter of: that; but now, fet me to make a 

cheft of drawers, why, I could not put a deal: table together... How 
happens that? you'll fay. Why, becaufe I have not given my mind 
init, tobefure.” 

“ But what makes the art of governing fo abftrufe,?’’. Sid ‘the. 
Frenchman. ‘ What makes it ‘fo complex, that theslife’ of’ man 


mutt be {pent in attaining a knowledge of it? "Tis its ‘fecrets, | its 


eabals, and its jxtrigues, as infinite and as tedipus as the’ Cabrel | Aji 
H 3 Bh asa 
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phabet. If our intentions are upright, why are they not open? Tf 
actions will bear the light, why do they fhrink from it? They will 
not bear it. Why will they not? Why, becaufe kings are avarici- 
ous; minifters are vifionary and felf-fufficient ; and every interme- 
diate department, from the prime minifter to the excifeman, is bent 
upon fleecing the community.” 

“© While mere mortal men are the architeéts, there.¢an be no go- 
.vernment fo cénftructed as to exclude evil completely,” replied Mr, _ 
Lauzun; “ but as yet, fociety has found no barriers more effectual 
‘than thofe men’ whofe affluence leaves them leifure for inquiry, 
whofe education enriches them with intelligence, and whofe birth 
#fiimates them to a lively exertion cy cultivated talents, by affording 
“a retrofpe& of their anceftor’s eminence.” 


The Medallion, it feems, is now in the hands of a lady, of the 
name of S. Pearfon, who, we are given to underftand from the con- 
¢lufion of the narrative, is the ingenious writer of its hiftory, We 
may obferve, refpecting this production, without meaning any dif- 

aragement, that it is not fuch a medallion as will gratify a Virtuofo, 
intent on the collection of ancient medals; but it may figure with 
eclat ina circulating library, and be thought not unworthy the pro- 
teétion to which it has afpired, efpecially when confidered as the ' 
work of a female writer. 


The Widow, or a Picture of Modern Times. A Novel, in a Series 
of Letters. By Mrs. M. Robinfon. 2 Vols. Small Sve. 6s, 
Boards, Hookham and Carpenter. 1794, . 

This is one of the moft infipid novels which, in the courfe of our 
labours, we have had occafion to perufe. The chara¢ters are fathi- 
onably vicious, without any fafhionable brilliancy to compenfate 
the depravity. O! for a warning voice to prevent thofe, at leaft, in 
whom age has not yet deftroyed the capabilities of improvement, 
from dreaming away their hours in turning over publications like 
thefe, while the interefting walks of hiftory, and the fair fields of 
fancy, and the rich mines of fcience, folicit their notice, and offer 
their treafures to their perfevering inveftigation ! 


EAST INDIA AFFAIRS. 
A Letter from William Devaynes, Efg. Chairman of the Eaft-India- 

Company, to Thomas Henchman, Efq. evith Mr. Henchman’s An- 

‘fwer ; on the Subject of the Eaft India Company’s Shipping. 4t0. 

ts. Chapman. 1794. 

* ‘Mr. Henchman diftinguifhes himfelf by a manly oppofition to the 
monopoly of the fhip-owners ; a crying abufe, and a difhonour to 
the perfiuis concerned, and their protectors. The fum of his opi- 
nion is as follows : 


4 ‘I ie, aware, fir, thas there has been much difference of opinion 
) oe 
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in refpect to the beft mode of fecuring the fervice of all the exift 
ing fhips, as long as they may laft; and it has been faid by fome, 
that the owners would have the advantage of the company, if the. 
_ freight was fettled for more than one voyage, as 2 means of producing 
this effect. 1 confefs I do not perceive this; the advantage, in my 
opinion, would be mutual ; but if it was fo, I would give them this 
advantage, to put an end to thofe continual difputes and heart-burh- 
ings which “have of late years fo much interrupted the unanimity, 
and in fome degree, the profperity of this company. The court of 
proprietors are clearly of this opinion, for they, waa voce, defire the 
freight of thefe fhips may be fettled, once for all, on a fair and equit- 
able footing ; fo that this point feems to be decided. It remains 
with the court of directors to propofe the plan upon which the ad» 
juftment of the freight fhall be arranged. To this I have given 
much attention, and I really fee none fo eafy, and, at the fame time, 
{o effectual, as to propofe that no fhip fhall in future be engaged for a 
fingle voyage, but that every hip fhall be engaged for a certain-num- 
ber of voyages, equal to the ability and conditjon of fuch thips, ag 
have already made one or more voyages in the fervice, and that the 
permanent freight be left to the difcretion of the court of direétors. 
This would meet the defires of the proprietors in re{pect to the exift- 
ing fhips, and it will reft with your court to declare, whether it will 
not offer to the old owners generally, when they take up their thips 
in the fummer of 1794, the fame rate of freight for the future voy- 
ages their fhips may be able to perform, as they fettle with fuch as 
will be taken up for the fervice of. the feafon of 1794—5. If any 
of them refufe this offer, their fhips may afterwards be taken up in 
turn, at fuch rates as may be fettled at the time they are wanted, and 
of courfe, for as many voyages as they may then be thought able to 
run. The rate of freight between the company and the owners, 
ought always to be a péace-rate, fubject to a reafonable increafe in 
times of war, when it might be particularifed thus, freight 
fo much; extra this voyage, on. account of war --— fo much ; 
in which cafe the difference on account of the rif{que in war, would 
be adjufted every feafon, according to the circumftances. of .the 
times, which is a contingency unavoidable, as the price muft diifer 
content to keep pace with the variable dangers of a flate of 
ftility,’ 





——— oo 


“ The rate of freight fhould be fettled when leave is given to 
build ; at prefent it is not fettled until the new fhips come in turn to 
be taken up, then the owners of the new fhips join with the owners 
of the old fhips, and they altogether make one price, which the di- 
rectors cannot deny them ; becaufe there are no other fhips to be 
had. If the price was fettled when leave to build was given, the dit 
reCtors would have opportunity to agree with others, if the terms of 


the old owners were not reafonable.’ 
H4 An 
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fn Account of. the Proceedings of the General Quarterly Courts, held 
: _ at the Eat India Houfe, on W edneldcy, the 19th of March, 1794 ; 
.on Shipping and other Affairs. By Wi liam Woodfall. fo. 1s, 
Chapinan. 1794. 

This is.an accurate ftatement of the difcufon of this i important 
queftion, if difcuflion ‘it could be called, when the perfons moft in- 
terefted had not only the indecency to appear, and vote for their 
own-monopoly, but even to take the court by furprife, and. thus 
fecure their exorbitant claims, at the expence of the company, and 
of the public at large. 

-«.¢ Mr. Barwis made feveral pointed obfervations. He obferved that 
the conduét of the fhip-owners, even if it was not notorious that 
every one of them had a deep pecuniary intereft in the queftion, was 
fuch as muft excite the ftrongeft fufpicions. In the firft place, en- 
deavouring to take the court by furprife ws no. very favourable 
fymptom ; the bufinefs of a quarterly court was generally pro formd 
to declare a dividend, and few people attended, uniefs notice was 
given of {pecial bufinefs ; on the prefent occafion, not even the lit- 
tle word /pecial had been added to the advertifement, though, per- 
haps, never before admitted. ° Having fucceeded in this their firft 
objeét, they now attempted to fuppreds all further information, and 
deprive the proprietors of the common means of underftanding the 
gueftion. Was this the ufual conduct which accompanied a con- 
{cioufnefs of upright dealing ? Were not men who felt innocent, 
generally anxious to meet inveftigation ? Was it not doing a favour 
to men of honour, to inquire into their conduét, that its rectitude 
might be eftablithed, and they might meet with the love and vene- 
ration which they defer ed? If thefe gentlemen had no intereft di- 
ftinct from, and derogatory to, the intereft of the company, why 
fo alermed at.a with to inquire who would ferve it beft? If they 
had an intereft diftinét from the company, they ought, from motives 
of common delicacy, to abftain from voting on fuch a quettion. 
What could be fo highly indecent and inconfiftent, as for gentlemen 
to come down ina body to that place to vote their own: bargains ? 
Did fuch a praétice obtain under any other corporation, or in any 
other place, where there was even the affectation of wifdom or of 
_ virtue? Was .it not. monftrous, that when propofitions were made, 
evidently for the good of the company, that a body of men fhould 
ftart up, and with one voice fay—Oh!-but it is not for our intereft ! 
as if the charter had been granted to them, rather than to the pro- 
prietors of Eaft India ftock. Tilla praétice fo abominable as meg 
being fuffered to vote their own contra¢ts was done away, the trea- 
fury of the company mu ift be at their mercy. If, therefore, gen- 
tlemen, from a fenfe of propriety, could not prevail upon themfeives 
to be neuter, jn 2 general court, upon tileir own pecuniary quet+ 
tions, ke hoped that fome iteps would be taken to do away juch an 


abule for ever,’ 
POET: 
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12 Poetical Farrage: being a mifcellaneous Affimblage of Epigrams 
and other Feux D’ Efprit; feleGed from the moft approved IW yiters. 
2 Vols. Small 8yo- - 75. od. Boards. Deighton. 17094. 


This little work is not ill felested,. and \is elegantly, though not 
very correctly, printed. - No arrangement, either chr ological or 
of matter, is, SR obferved ; a fault which might fave been €a- 
fily obv riated. : 

Mott of the pieces are already fo well known, that little or no 
room is left to us for tranfcription. The following infcription our 
editor {hould have known, or related, is tranflated from Aufonius : 


‘ INsCRIPTION ON A SUMMER-HONUSE AT WICKHAM.IN KENT, 


By. Mr. West. 


¢ Not wrapt in fmoaky London's fulph’rous clouds, 
And not far diftant ftands my rural cot: 

Neither obnoxious to “intruding crowds, 
Nor for the good and friendly too remote. 

And when too much repofe brings on the fpleen, 
Or the yay’ city’s idle pleafures cloy ; 

Swift as my changing with,’ I fhift the fcene, 
And ‘now the country, now’ the town enjoy.’ 


Many fhort pieces of Aaron Hill, a poet of great eminence in 
this department, are here preferved;.and among them the foliow- 
ing: 

‘ How is the world deceiv’d by noife and fhow! 
Alas! how diffrent, to pretend and know! 

Like a poor highway brook, pretence runs loud : 
Buftling, but fhallow, dirty, weak, and proud. 
While like fome nobler ftream true knowledge glides, 
Silently ftrong, and its deep bottom hides.’ ~ 


-> Two other epigrams fhall clofe our extraéts. 


*EPIGRAM ON THE RIDING-HOUsE At DusLin, TURNED INTO 
: a Cuaper. By Mr. GrorGe Fc stepmom. 
* A chapel of the riding-houfe is made : 

Thus Chrift ‘we once more fee-in manger laid ; 
Where we ftill find the jockey trade fupply’d, 
The laymen bridled, and the. clergy ride.’ 
¢ EPIGRAM WRITTEN IN THE YEAR 1686, 
¢ Unhappier age who ever faw, 
When truth doth pafs for treafon, 
When every blockhead’s will for law, 
And coxcemb’s fenfe for reafon ? 


- Religion’s 
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Religion’s made a bawd of ftate, 
To ferve the pimps and panders ; 

Our liberty a prifon grate, : 
And Irifhmen commanders. 

Oh! how thrice wretched is our fate! 
What dangers do we run! 

We muft be wicked to be great ; 
And to be juft, undone. 

”Tis thus our fovereign keeps his word, 
And makes the nation great ; 

To Irithmen he trufts the fword, 
To Jefuits the ftate.’ 


The Solitary Frenchman on the-Banks of the Thames, toa Friend in 
Switzerland, A Poem. ‘Tranflated by the Rev. Fohn Gregg. 
Svo. 35. 6d. Debrett. 1794. 


The author, or, as he ftyles himfelf, tran/lator of this little poem, 
thus fpeaks of it in his Preface; * good judges im poetical cargoes 
may good naturedly overlook fome bad ftuff ;}—granted; and we 
have no objection, upon that ground, to extend our good-nature fo 
far as to overlook the whole poem ; but if our readers chufe a coup- 
let by way of echantillon, they may take the following : 


* The name of rights of man equality, 
Swift hurls a nation to infanity.’ 


Pathetic Odes, The Duke of Richmond’s Dog Thunder, and the 
Widow's Pigs, a Tale: The Poor Soldier of Tilbury Fort : Ode 
to certain Foreign Soldiers: Ode to Eaftern Tyrants: The Frogs 
and Fupiter, a Fable: The Diamond Pin and Candle, a Fable > 
The Sun and the Peacock, a Fable. By Peter Pindar, E/fq, 
4to. 2s, 6d. Walker. 1794. 


We know not whether it will be conftrued by fucceeding times 
as a proof of-the magnanimity of government, or the chance medley 
of fortune, that while the ferious political writer profecutes his fpe- 
culations with the fear of fines and imprifonment before his eyes, 
the {neering bard, faucieft of the faucy, continues to {catter abroad 
his wit and his malice without fear or difcretion, and purfues the 
game he thinks proper to ftart, even though, like the brood of the 
eagle, it fhould take fhelter in the lap of Jupiter himfelf. The far- 
eafm of the two firft Odes is directed chiefty againft the duke of 
Richmond ;. prefaced, however, with fome ftrong fatire againft rank 
and titles in general, or rather againft the gaping folly of the mul- 
titude, difplayed in the indifcriminate admiration of them. There is 
much fober truth in the. following remarks : 


* Ye vulgar cry, “ great men are wond’rous wife” —~ 
’ Whoever told you fo, told arrant lies; 
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Tt cannot be.—Not be! why ?—Hear me, ‘pray, 
They are fo dev’lith lazy, let me fay. 


The mind wants lufty flogging to be great : 

To ufe a vulgar phrafe, “ the mind muft /vear.” 
Now men of worfhip will not fweat the mind; 

Meat, clothes, and pleafure, come without, they find, 


What man would make a drayhorfe of the foul, 
To drag .from fcience’s hard quarry, ftone, __ 
Who really wanted nothing from the hole— 
A toil which therefore may be let alone?’ 


The picture of the poor veteran of Tilbury Fort, though in- 
tended to raife our feelings for diftreffes, which probably no.goverm- 
ment can entirely prevent, as a picture is firongly drawn ; 


* Now, at night’s awful, pale, and filent noon, 
Along the beach I fee thee lonely creep, 
Beneath the paffing folitary moon, 
A fpectre ftealing ’mid the world of fleep. 


Griev'd at thy channell’d cheek, and hoary hair, 
And quiv’ring lip, I mark thy famith’d form, 
And hollow jellied orbs that dimly ftare, 
Thou piteous penfioner upon the ftorm, 


The Mufe’s handkerchief fhall wipe thine eye, 
And bring fweet hope to footh the mournful figh. 


Deferted hero! what! condemn’d to pick, 

With wither’d, palfy’d, fhaking, wounded hand, 
Of wrecks, alas! the melancholy ftick, 

Thrown by the howling tempeft on the ftrand? 


Glean’d with the very hand that grafp’d the fword, 
To guard the throne of Britain’s facred lord ! 
While cowardice at home, from danger thrinks, 
And on an empire’s vitals eats and drinks, 


Heav’ns ! let a fpent and rambling fhot 
Touch but a prince’s hat or coat, 
Expanded aré the hundred mouths of fame; « 
Whilft braver thoufands (but untitled wretches), 
Swept by the fword, fhall drop like paltry vetches, | 
Their fate unpitied, and unheard their name !” 
In the next Ode, we cannot read without indignation an unfeel- 
ing attempt to turn into ridicule the difirefles of the orphan fon of 
Lewis, founded on a report that the convention meant to put him 
apprentice to a cobler. It concludes with an addrefs to Mr. Pitt, 
containing the following ironical defence of war: 





‘We 
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‘ We are too rich—dame fortune grows too faucy ; 
Wealth is inclin’d to be confounded braffy. 


War is a wholefome blifter for the back ; 
Draining away the humours all fo gro/; ; 

Elfe would the empire be of guts a fack— 
A Falftaff—woolfack—an unwieldy Jofs. 


War yieldeth fuch rare fpirits to a nation:! 
Giving the blood fo brifk a circulation ! 
A kingdom, and a poet, and a'cat, 
Should never, never, never be too fat.’ 

The Ode to Tyrants has much ftrength as well as humour. 
‘ Tyrants, with all your pow’r and wide dominion, 
Ye arn’t a whit like God, in.my opinion; 

Tho’ you think otherwife,. 1 do prefume: 
Hot to the marrow with the ruding luft, 
Fancying your crouching fubjects fo much dxf; 
Your Jofty felves the mighty {weeping broom, 
Open the warehoufes of all your brains ; 
Come, firs, turn out—let’s fee what each contains :: 
Heav’ns, how ridiculous! what motley ftuff! 
Shut, quickly fhut again the brazen doors ; 
Too much of balderdafh the eye explores ; 
Yes, fhut them, fhut them, we have feen enough. 


Are thefe the deings to. beftride a world ? 
To fuch fad beafts, has God his creatures hurl’d ?’ 


The Zaylor and the Sattin-breeches, Crif/pin and a Pair of laced 
Shoes, the Sun and Peacock, the Diamond Pin and the Candle, are 
all given ‘by Peter Pindar by way of illuftration of the fame fenti- 
ment, that greatnefs owes its blaze to poverty. The latter fable we 

{| make free with, to conclude the entertainment of our readers, 


¢ Upon a lady’s toilet, full of luftre, 

A diamond pin one night began to blufter : 

Full of conceit, like fome young flirting girl, 
Her fenfes loft in vanity’s wild w vhirl : 


Highly difguited at a farthing candle, 
Left by the lady of the droom, 
Nani’d Sufan, tlipp’d,into another room, 
Something of coniequence to handle— 
“ You nafty tallow thing,” exclaim’d Mifs Pin, 
‘# Pray keep your diftance—don’t ftay here, and wink ; 
I loath ye—you and all your greafy kin— 
Good heav’ns! how horribly fou look and ftink !” 


“© Good Lord! Mifs Pin,” Mifs Candle quick reply "d, 


“ Soften a little that ungrateful pride ; 
You 
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You fline indeed—to this I muft agree : ! 
Yes, Mis, yow make a very pretty blaze,’ 
But let me fell ye, that your wond’rous rays 
Owe all their boafted brilliancy to me.” 


“ How! madam impudence!” rejoin’d Mifs Pin, 
Firft with a frown, and then a fcornful grin ; 
* 1 fhould not fure have dreamt of that, 

“© Mifs Fat!” 


“ Sufan,”) MifS Candle bawl’d, “ Sufan, come here ; 
Such faucy language I’ll no longer bear : 

Sulan, come} fatisfy the 7ady’s doubt— 

Take me away, I fay, or blow.me out.” 


Sufan who, lifttning, heard the great difpute, 
By no means could.refufe Mifs Candle’s fuit ;. 
So into darknefs Sufan blew her beam’: 
“ Now,’ with a fliarp dareaftic fneer, 
“ Now,” quoth Mifs Candle,“ zew, my dear, 
. Where is.of radiance now.your boafted ftream ? 


“ Where are your keen atid’ fafcinating rays, 

Ten thoufand ‘of them=fuch 2 'thighty blaze?” > 
Mifs Di’mond 'ftar’d, iand’ {tar'd,’ and ftar'd again, : 
To.-find. departed radiance, butin vaiz. 


Quite vanifh’d ! not.a fing le ray difplay’d ! 

Each fparkle fwallow’d in i depth of fade! 

Ailter'd, quite alter’d, fadly difappointed, 
"The bones of her high pride disjointed, 


“ J fear,” quoth Pin, “ I much miftake my ili: 
“ True,” anfwer’d Candle} * trite, my dear Mifs Pin, 
_ Lift not, in future, guite fo high, your chin, , 
But fhow’ fonie rev’rence for your blaze- creditor. vib: 


»% Si i 


Celebration, or, the Academic ° Precéffion -to Sti Fames’s; an Ode. 
By Peter Pindar, Efg. 410. . 15,,6d.., Walker, 1794. 


It hath been apparent on more occafioris than one, that Peter Pin- 
dar looketh with a very evil eve on the préfent prefident of the Royal 
‘Academy. He has here: indulged his fatire or his {pleen, which ever 
the reader pleafes to call it; in a mock defcription of the proceffion 
‘of ‘the academy to St.' James's ; their gracious rebepniedditte con- 
‘defcenfion of majefty'; the knlighting of Mr. Weft; and the loyal 
celebration of a good dinner; but we think the wit of Peter runs 
rather low upon this oceafion, though feafonéd as ufual with a fling 


at majefty. 
* And now they humbly all kifs hands fo fweet ; 


: How bleft the hand of ‘majefty to greet! Soe gen 
For 
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For which, miles high would thoufands gladly junip ¢ 
And would but facred majefty permit, 
Such really is ambition’s raging fit, 
(Unlike Rabelais the regue) they’d kifs the rump 
_ Now cloath’d with honour, fee the troop retreat ! 
Now majeity’s good health they drink and eat / 
Now, maudlin, majefty’s good health dé/gorge ! 
Now on poor Aingle/s France they run their rigs ! 
Now mad for majefty. they burn their wigs ! 
Now, loyal, fry their watches for king George.’ 


MATHEMATICAL, &. 


A complete Treatife on Praéical Mathematics: including the Nature 
and Ufe of Mathematical Inftruments: Logarithmic Tables, 
Tigonometry, Menfuration of Heights and Diftdnces, Menfuration 
of Surfaces and Solids, Land-Surveying, Gunnery, Gauging, 
Artificer’s Meafuring, Mifcellaneous Exercifes. With an Appen- 
dix on Algebra. The whole. conducted on the moft a pproved Plan, 
with proper Rules, and a Variety of fuitable Biseples to each 
Rule. Principally defigned for the Ufe of Schools and Academies. 
By Foln Macgregor. 8vo. 7s, 6d. Boards. Robinfons, 1792. 


This is an enlargement of ‘the Treatife on Practical Mathematics, 
already reviewed. Rules are laid down, and inftances given for 
every article in the title-page; but our objeétion ftill remains that 
the proofs of each rule are wanting. The principles of the differ- 
ent branches muft therefore be learned from other works, and this 
can be confidered only as ufeful, by fupplying a variety of inftances 
for the practice of fchools and academies. 


DRAMATIC. 


The Travellers in Switzerland. A Comic Opera, in three A@s: as 
performed at the Theatre Royal, Covent Garden. By Mr: Bate 


. Dudley. 8vo. 15: 4d. .Debrett. 1794. 


The charatters in this piece are, lady Philippa, extravagantly 
fond.of coats of arms, efchutcheons, and genealogical tables, like- 
wife of flattery, and by no means fond of her hufband: Mr. Sid- 
ney, who aflumes the difguife of a guide, in order to watch her 
Julia, their daughter, attended by her lover, who, after having been 

for. not being of noble birth, contrives to be admitted into 

the family, -under the character of a Swifs fervant. Another pair 
of lovers, who have been feparated by their over fenfibility, which 
has induced the lady, in’a fit of groundlefs jealoufy, to feclude her- 
felf in an old chateau among the Alps; an Irith fuitor, and comte 
Friponi an adventurer, who makes love to lady Philippa, by flat- 
tering her Vanity ig broken Englith. The eafy coxcombicality, and 
wh- 
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mblufhing cowardice of the count, with the mutual miftakes and 
fufpicions of the hufband and the lover, who are both.in the train of 
lady Philippa, without knowing one another, form the intricacies of 
the piece; which, however, is of that numerous clafs, which muft 
depend for their reception on mufic, fcenery, and the reft of the 
magic of the theatre. ' | 


“SRF bt 8 1 OS 
An Examination of the Age of Reafon, or an Inveftigation of true 
and fabulous Theology, by Thomas Paine: by Gilbert Wakefield, 
B.A. 80. 13.6d. Kearfley. 1794. 


In our review of the audacious and contemptible pamphlet, to 
which this js an anfwer, we obferved, that Mr. Paine had taken. 
moft of his. objections to Chriftianity from thofe very points which 
are in difpute among Chriftians themfelves ; and. that fome feéts 
among us, the Unitarians in particular, would find that, to. them, 

more than half the book did not require an anfwer. . Nothing can 
more ftrongly evince the want of candour, and even honefty, in 
this infidious writer, than the circumftance, that he has grounded a 
general attack upon Chriftianity, not on its general, but its parti- 
cular and controverted doétrines; and no circumftance can more 
{trongly evince that the great and leading truths of this religion are 
impregnable... : 

We would nots however, be underftood to countenance or ap- 
prove the particular tenets of the Unitarians ; we would only ob- 
ferve, that a general attack upon a religious fyftem fhould” have 
been direéted againft thofe parts that are generally acknowledged. 
The difpute between the Unitarians and the orthodox: believérs:has 
been treated by much abler, and much better qualified difputants 
than Mr. Paine ; and we muft add our candid opinion, with 
confiderable advantage to the latter. . 

Moft of our readers will therefore agree with us, that Mr: Wake- 
field (who is an Unitarian of the moft free clafs) has given up too 
much in the difpute; yet, we believe, every liberal churchman will 
alfo agree with us, in thanking him for what he has done. He has, 
at leaft, defended with ability the outworks of Chriftianity; and, 
thefe being fafe, we have but little fear for the reft.—tie has moft 
fatisfa€torily expofed the palpable ignorance, the folly, and weak- 
nefs of his antagonift, and his total incapacity for entering.on the 
fubje&, or fupporting a difpute concerning religion. We regret 
that, Mr. Paine having already occupied too much of our limits, 
we cannot regale the reader with fome of the pointed arguments, 
and exquifite raillery with which Mr. Wakefield replies to_ his ‘illi- 
terate antagonift. We are glad to fee the argument takea up by 
one of our author's way of thinking, and tuft that. the Chrif 
tae. faith will not be found deficient alfo in orthodox defenders, 
— 8 Te 
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Favo Sermons preached onthe Public Fafts of April 1993, and #e- 
bruary : 1794+ By the: Rev. J H. Williams. pee 15. ‘6d. °Robine | 


fons. 1794. 

The firft of: thefe fermons is a republic The fedoricl which. 
mav be confidered as a continuation of the fubjeét, and an are 
plea for peace, is written with more than common ability and eéner- 
gy- The author is a friend to peace upon theymoit enlarged prin- 
ciples, and reprefents the love of war, or ‘the rafhnefs with which 
we precipitate ourfelves into it, as irreconcileablé with -nian’s beft 
interefts.. “[hefe fermons may be recommended. with advantage, as ' 
ténding to allay the fervour of a warlike fpirit guided by falfé prin- 
ciples ; and perhaps they will be read with the more effect, that the 
public opinion of the fuccefs of the wer begins to abate. 


Fie Scriptural Fapt : being the Subftance of tivo Difcourfes preached 
. on the late geneval Faff Day, Feb. 28, t794.° "By Thomas wells, 


ABS: 80.) gd. ‘Trapp.’ 1794. 


- "Phere is nothiite of fuperior merit in this fermon to intitleit toa 
perufal. “The piithor tzkes the ftrongeft fide, and declaims againft. 
thofe who find fault with the fftate of. political.things in this coun- 
try. 

A general Reformation the ouly well-grounded Hope-of Succefi in War: 
reprefented in a Sermon, preached at the Parifh Church of St. 
Mary, Woolwich, Kent, Fed: 28,.17945, the pe appointed by his 

Majefiy for public Humiliation. By the Rev. G. A. Thomas, M. A. 
Sw. Od. , Johnfon. 1794. ) 


This fermion contains plain, practical, and feafonable advice, to 
all orders of men. ‘The enormities of the French, (for we find that 
a fait-day fermon’cannot exift a page without Heit) are mentioned 
only, for. the purpofeof fhowing that the French have net the exclu- 
five privilege of doing evil, and that in our nation piety is fufficiently 
prevalent to employ ‘all our induftry and zeal in the work of refor- 
mation. ~Adverting to: the cuftom ‘of working on Sundays in the 
dock-yards, which he very juftly cenfures, he«no lefs fhrewdly ob- 
ferves, that we ought to beware: of confiding 1 in ourfelves, rather 
than inthe Almighty Being, who alone can give victory: ‘ efpeci¢ 
ally,, when.our former negligence has rendered our pre/ent neceffities 
fo urgent, that'we cannot even fpare the Sabbath from our naval 
and military. preparations.’ 


A Sermon reached at the Tower of London, on Fr vay 28th of Feb. 
1794, hing the Day appointed for a General Faft. By the Rev. 
Joke Grofe ¢, A, M. F.AS. 8. 6d. Rivingtons. 1794. 


The author: of this fermon enforces, by ftrong arguments, the 
duty of national humiliation; which he urges not only from a ge- 


we 
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neral view of the great and manifeft-public bleflings-enjoyed. by the 
inhabitants of this country; but from a confideration of the prevail- 
ing vices of the tintes, fuch asinfidelity, difpation, fwearing, and 
the profanation ‘of the-Lord’s.Day. After: warm perfuafive to.an 
amendment of life, Mr. Grofe concludes.with an exhortation to ynite 
in, the defence of and order,—of truth, and reétitude ; and 


thereby aveid the ruinous confequences of defpotic anarchy, Woe- 

fully experienced pan by a foreign nation. - ; 

The imminent Danger, wid the only fur’ Refource of this Nation: @ 
Sermon, preached in the Parifh Church of St. Mary Wooingth, 
Lombard-fireet, on’ Friday, the 28th of Feb. 1794, the Day ap- 
pointed for a General Fat. By Fohn Newton. 800. 6d. John- 


fon. 1794. 

God’s denunciation againft ‘Nineveh,-is the fubje& which Mr. 
Newton has chofen to apply to the occafidn, on which this difcourfe 
was delivered. On the whole, we fee nothing to Rime, and but 


little to praife in it. 


A plain Defence of the prefent War. In 4 Sermon, eisinads at the 
Cathedral Church of Winchefter, on the late General Faf, Fed- 
28, 1794. By the Rev. Edniund eatin: M.A. Sve. Ese 
Cadell. 1794. ' 


Here is war ayowedly defended from the pulpit. It is not, "how- 
ever, vindicated by any new arguments, or in a ftyle which is likely 
to gain converts to the author’s opinion. Of the vehemence of his 
fentiments, when {peaking of the French, the ee — 
will afford-fufficient proof. .He calls them . 

¢ A nation ‘totally «corrupted: from \excefs of civilination:s fur- 
nifhing 2-fatal proof that the two extrémes of barbarifm andrefine- 
ment meet, and produce, apt merely equal, but the very fanie 
evils; a proferiptive, perfecuting people, declining rapidly from 
every excels, to every defect ; growing-progreffively, in mariners 
polite, exquifite, barbarous; in morals, delicate, unfocial, profli- 
gate; in ftate fervile, licentious, anarchical ; in phifofophy {pecu- 
rt fpecious, fallacious; in religion fupérftitious, metaphyfical, 

ceptical, faithlefs—-in fhort; a nation formerly free, fubfequently 
pm finally favage, have paffed from the extreme of being flaves, 
to that of being tyrants, without a capability, with fcarcely an_at- 
tempt, to ftep in any intermediate ftate o freedom, or even fiub- 
je&tion ; exhibiting to the reft of the world, who, from being {pec- 


tators, are become parties in the a a fpectacle which may be 
refembled to a ftage of a iadiatorn, who, fr Tom firft contending againft 
each other, have eos their arms againft thofe that certainly ex- 


peéted to furvey with: fecurity, or event applauded with barbarity, 
the cruel ufe of a favage ftreagth which they little imagined would 
in the end be exerted againft themfelves—or it may be confidered as 
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the continued celebration of permanent Saturnalia, wherein the flaves 
having become the tyrants, abufe the power (fo proved to have been 
improperly entrufted to them) much more againft their former maf... 
ters, than it was ever ufed againft themfelves.’ 


We abhor, with the author, the new tyranny under which the 
French nation has unhappily fallen. The oppreffed have certainly 
turned the tables on their oppreffors, and, encouraged by the decla- 
matory applaufes of an ambitious body of men, raifed to fupreme 
power.from a ftate of infignificance, have marked their progrefs 
. with unexampled brutality. But the juftice and the policy of the 
war, on the part of this country, are ftill queftionable; and we 
read nothing.in Mr. Poulter’s difcourfe, though written with extra- 
ordinary vehemence, that can induce us to fubfcribe to his opinion. 


Al Sermon, preached at the Chapel of St. Fohn, at Market-/reet, in 
the County of Hertford, on Friday, Feb. 28, 1794, being the Day 
appointed for a Public Fa. By George Smith, M.A. 4t0. 15. 
Murray. 1794. | 
This difcourfe has lefs the air of a compofition delivered from 

the pulpit, than any we recollect to have reviewed. It is rather a 

-philippic againft the French nation, who are diftinguifhed by.the 
charitable appellation of * fons of Belzebub.’ Our readers will ea- 
ily conceive the author’s application of the following morceau, 


* There muft be a prince of devils even in hell, even the region 
of malice, of fury, of difcord, muft have fome order, fome law, 


{ome government to fupport it!!!’ 


Devotional Offices for Public Worftip. Collected from various Ser- 
vices, in Ufe among Protefant Diffenters. To which are added, 
two Services, chiefly feleéted from the Book of Common Prayer. 

Bue. No Bookfeller’s Name. 1794. | 


The compilation contained in this volume, we are inforrned, was 
occafioned by the with of a refpectable fociety, to make a trial of 
this mode of public worfhip. The principal reafons affigned for it 
are, that, by the congregation taking a part in the devotional fer- 
‘vices, the attention of the worfhippers is more eafily kept up; and 
proper devotional affections are more likely to be excited, by a whole 
‘congregation uniting their voices in fome parts of the various fo- 
lemn addreflés to the Divine Being. 

In this mode, likewife, their devotion depends not on the mini- 
fter’s frame of mind, which, as that of others, muft be different at 
‘different times: and by the admiffion of pre-compofed printed — 
forms, the people have an opportunity of perufing them in private, 
and by this means of being better prepared for ufing them in pub- 
lic. t DS S259 
“With regard to'the dea that the introduétion of printed offices of 

all devotion 
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. devotion among  Proteftant Diffenters, is a deviation from the prin- 
ciples of their predeceffors, the editor obferves, in the Preface, that 
the objection is founded in miftake ; the original non-conformifts 
in thefe kingdoms, not only allowing the lawfulnefs of praying by 
form, but even the expediency of it, in fome cafes. 

Whether the compilers of this work have in reality any latent bias. 
to the Unitarian doétrine, we will not take upon us to determine. 
From an avowed defire of accommodating the devotional exercifes 
to the different claffes of Proteftant Diffenters, and from a paflage 
in the firft fervice, we were led to entertain a fufpicion of this kind; 
but in the progrefs of our perufal, fach a fufpicion, if not totally 
extinguifhed, has been greatly diminifhed. 


The Chriftian’s Confolation in the Hour of Domeftic Diftrefs. A Dif- 
courfe read to the Author’s Family, foon after the Death of a beloved 
and moft affeionate Wife, who died in Child-bed. By a Layman. 
Sv. is. Rivingtons. 1793. 

There is much feeling and good fenfe difplayed in this addrefs, 
which is well calculated to afford confolation to thofe who labonr 
under fo fad a misfortune as the author defcribes. He fays in the 
advertifement, 

¢ Should the publication of thefe fentiments fortunately produce 
a furplus, it is his intention to apply that furplus to fome charitable 
purpofe ; and if the perufal of them fhould prove in theleaft confo- 
latory to any one in fimilar circumftances, his great aim will be ac- 
complifhed. He will then have the fatisfaction of feeing the fad 
caufe of his affliction producing what the open hand:and benevalent 
heart of its valued object would have effected ; viz. relief to the 
wants of the neceflitous, and comfort to the anguifh of wounded 
fenfibility.’ 

A Letter addreffed to the Hon. and Rev. Bromley Cadogan, -on the 
Subject of his two Sermons, preached in the Churches of St. Giles, 
Reading, and St. Luke, Chelfea: and publifled in London, Ox- 
ford, Cambridge, Reading, 'c. intitled, Liberty and Equality. 

_ Sue, 15. Deighton. 1793. 

The writer of .this letter affirms, that the doctor’s fermons, 


§ Publithed under the title of liberty and equality, are methodifiical 
interpretations of original fin, and juftification by faith, with a little 
predeftination, election and reprokation, not gational, but perfonal, 
jnter{perfed.’ 

That he has no mean advocate to contend with, will be evident 
from the following extraét, where the author fays, 


¢ I will now bring your doétrine to'the moft decifive teft, by con- 
paring it with thofe paflages of fcripture, which you adduce for its 
fupport.—Now your leading argument is drs wn from the parable of 
Iz the 
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the wealthy mifer. (Luke xii. 16. to 22!) But furely that parable ig 
by no means applicable in the general fenfe, in which you mifap~ 
prehend it. For the acquired fn of the mch man ‘that layeth up 
treafure for himfelf andis not richtowatds God,’ can-be noproofof the 
unavoidable finfulnefs. of human nature, master ally predominaut in - 
the decent, ‘honeft, profperous, indufirious, deferving, and amiable, 
whom yow have enumerated, and fecluded feverally frou life and 
falvation, as flaves unredeemed from fiw and Sataa. | 

_ 6 Your inference from that parable is no more juft, than what you 
deduce is, from the {criptural hiftory of the young man, whom 
Ghrift required, in order to prove him his difciple, to give his large 
pofleffions to the poor; and: yet your comment on it, (and: which 
you apply to the abovementioned chara¢ters) is, the being Jackled, 
Settered, and blinded by fn, 

¢ It would have been more charitable in you to have attributed 
the young man’s going away forrowful, to error that blinded him, as 
it did many Jews, and. even difciples and apofties of our lord, than 
to affert that Jefus loved one, manacled, fertered, Mackled, ‘and 
blinded with fa. If then there-are fuch fair grounds for difputing 
the truth.of your'afértion, even when applied'to the ’perfon under 
confideration, your argument muft be {till more inconelnfive, when 
applied in your ¢ general fenfe, to prove the Calvinifical notion’ ‘of 
ee fin.’ 

* Ffaving fuccefsfully expofed ‘ the unfcriptural doftrine of a total 
depravation of human nature,” this very intelligent writer proceeds 
to attack the doétrine ot juftification by grace; but for this we refer 
to the work, which merits the attention of fuch (if any there be) 
who have not yet madeé up | their minds on thefe topics, . 


MISCELLANEOU ¥. 


A Defer iption and Hi iftorical Account, of the Places now the Theatre 
of War in the Low Countries. Embeil hed with a Frontifpiece, and 
‘Plans of thofe Places the moft remarkable for their Fortifications. 
By Philip Ailey, Efq. 8vo. 6s. Moore and Stanley. 1794. 
After many difplays of his fkill in horfemanfhip, Mr. Aftley now 

afpires to wield the pen. His work, as was fo have been expected, 

is trivial, fuperficial, and ignorant; and appears, from many intrin- 
fic proofs, to be a tranflation from the French. In p. 5, we find 

‘ Antoine’ mentioned as the author of the Itinerary afcribed to An- 

toninus. ‘ Max, of Auftria,’ p p. 15, is Maximilian. -The bridge 

of Crefar over the Scheldt sis, im p. 56, called * the bridge Scaldis, 

renowned in the commentaries of Cafgr.’ Julius Crier, p. 69, 

called the town of Bavai Belgium, the name of all the Netherlands | 

The* paffions’ of our Saviour, p. 72 ; the prince Parma p. 73, for, 

the prince of Parma, are additional. proofs of an. ignorance that 

would’ difgrace a fchool-boy, ~~ 
We 
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We fhall, however, tranfcribe Mr. Aftley’s account of the raifing 
of the fiege of Dunkirk, folely as a curiofity, for it is far from éxaét. 


¢ In Auguft 1793, the Britith and Hanoverians, under the com- 
mand of his royal highnefs the duke of. York, invefted this city, 
‘Fhe latter, headed by marfhal Freitag, were detached from the main 
army, and took poft along the Yfer, as a corps of obfervation, in 
order to prevent the enemy, ftrongly encamped at Mount Caffel, &c, 
from fuccouring the garrifon. The.duke, with the befieging army, 
immediately opened the intrenchments, and was preparing for a vi- 
gorous attack, when the French, finding that Dunkirk would fall 
in a few days, if not relieved, collected their whole, force in and near 
that quarter, amounting to 80,000. men, under Houchard, which 
they effected by feizing all the cattle and carriages, of every deno- 
mination, for the purpofe of tranfporting their troops with the more 
‘fpeed to the place of aétion. _This being completed, they attacked 
with the greateft fury, en maf (in a mafs) every poft on the Yfer, 
‘and after a conteft which coft them 6000 men, the marfhal made a 
retrogade motion towards the duke. 

‘ On the following day, September the 7th, the garrifon, in con- 
junction with Houchard, made a fally from the town, when, after a 
refiftance on the part of the Englifh, which will ever redound to 
their honour, on account of the great inferiority of their numbers, 
they effected their retreat with a trifling lofs. 

‘ The French were more indebted for their fuccefs on this day to 

_ accident than any thing elfe, for two gun-boats were, at high water, 
brought too on the duke’s flank, which, favoured by a ftrong S. W. 
wind, greatly impeded the progrefs of the workmen in the intrench- 
ments, and indeed that of the whole army. 
' © Jn the evening his highnefs iffued orders for the deftruction of 
all the works, magazines, &c. as alfo for the tran{fportation, by the 
river, to Furnes, of every thing which could be removed with pro- 
priety and fafety, leaving behind a few pieces of iron” ordnance, 
mounted on fhip-carriages, fome balls, fhells, &c. &c. the whole 
but of little value. 

‘ Thus the fiege of Dunkirk was raifed, and on the 13th the duke 
marched back to Hainault. Houchard, the French general, was 
impeached for having loft, in killed and wounded, 7200 men, though 
he faved the city : he afterwards fuffered by the guillotine.’ 


Mr. Aftley’s idea of the towns to be taken, in this campaign of 
‘$794, is truly rifible; and a defcription of the theatre of war might 
‘now embrace all the Netherlands and Holland. 


Remarks on the Profefiion and Duty of a Soldier ; with other Ob/fer- 
vations relative to the Army, at this Time in adual Service on the 


Continent. By Philip Aftley, Efg. So. 45. Printed for the 
Author. 1794 


Another puff! To the right about, Philip Aftley ! 
| A Dia- 
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A Dialogue in the Shades, ates pans ey a Nobleman, pia @ , 


Mechanic. 8vo. 1s. Jordan, 1794. 


. The defign of this writer is to pnd the futility of titular dif. 
tinGtions, when unfupported by moral worth. A fhort {pecimen 
will fuffice : 


© Mechanic. I never prided myfelfupon my genealogical table; if 
it was inquired into, this great man would have little more to boaft 
of, perhaps, than myfelf. Sovereigns and beggars, earls and arti- 
ficers, were anceftors, in all probability, common to us both. I, how- 
ever, was born to a ftate of poverty ; but it was a ftate fweetened by 
that, of which the want embittered all the pageantry of this /ittle 
lord, confcious integrity. I was opulent in the midft of it. I was 
not branded with the fathionable appellations of drunkard, harper, 
adulterer, parricide ! I gratified not my brutal appetites at the ex- 
pence of youthful innocence. I was not ambitious of decking my- 
felf in the fpoils of conjugal felicity. I did not revel in the riches 
for which a virtuous family were ftarving. If the world has not 
profited by my exertions, it has never been injured by my example, I 
was not affluent, I was not pra¢tifed in the fervility of a court, I 
was not converfant ‘in the pedigree of a horfe, I was not {killed ig 
the throw of a die, but I was, and proud am I to avow it, that 
prejudiced, old-fafhioned, ridiculous being, an honeft man.’ 


Effays oh Education, or Principles of intellectual Improvement, cor- 
fiftent with the Frame and Nature of Man. By Fohn WeddeR 
Parfons, A.B. Small 8vo, 4s. Boards. Cadell. 1794. 


We are told that ‘ the fubjeé& matter of thefe eflays appeared in 
two publications about three years ago,’ and that 


¢ The writer has now incorporated the whele, and, with corre 
tions‘and additions, endeavoured to make the eflays more worthy 
the attention which they were at firft honoured with.’ 


We have profited nothing from the perufal of thefe Effays, even ™ 
their improved form. The language of them is ftiff and obfcur®s 
the. reafoning inconclufive, and the philofophy unfound in a variety 
of inftances. Who is the phyfiologift that the following extraé& will 
not difguft? . 


¢ The obfervations that have been made on the culture of mem . 
will equally apply to the other powers of the mind. Though it is 
well known what branches of nerves belong to fome ‘Particular pow- 
ers'and paffion's of the mina, ftill the attempt to cure or improve ary 
one branch feparately from the refi, would be too minute and diffi- 
cult. Suffice it that any degree of fuperadded health that. can be 
produced upon the nerves of fenfation and motion diffufed through 
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the whole frame, will {peedily be communicated to their ultimate 
afflemblage in the brain. The perfection of all the intellectual 
powers originates in univerfal health, and all befides in education is 
ufe and exercife, as different from improvement, if words have true 
meaning, as the wearing of a thing is from the making of it.’ 


Familiar Letters on a variety of Subjects, addreffed toa Friend. 
By the Rev. Edward Barry, M.D. 8v0o. 55. Parfons. 1794. 
‘To make up,’ fays the author, ¢ for the deficiencies of church ine 

come, nota few of the clergy are compelled to refort to various other 

alternatives, merely for the fake of a plain and common livelihood.’ 


He next proceeds to fhew how unworthy it is of one of * the de- 

legated embafladors of God,’ to ftoop toany inferior avocation, butefpe- 
cially that of ‘ conjugating words, and conftruing paflages, chiefly 
from profane authors, ‘and fetting tafks to boys.’ 
. With.all due deference to Dr. Barry, we think the trade of book- 
making {till lefs honourable to the clerical character ; and that he has 
given us reafon for this rebuke, will be evident, from the artifices of 
roomy printing, and notes (tran{cribed from Dr. Knox’s Effays) 
which occupy almoft the whole of thirty fucceflive pages. Whether 
the matter be fuch as is likely to inftruét or enlighten the minds of 
his readers, let our readers judge from the following {pecimen: 


* Hungerford, Berks, Aug. 30, 1793. 
* Dear Madam, 


‘ Excepting the produce of hay and corn, the barrennefs of the 
land, in which it is my lot to be caft, will not afford a {crap of in- 
formation or entertainment that is worth fending to you. 

‘ The moving world is however replete with both, and daily pre- 
fents the imagination with fomething new. But it is not novelty that 
I am now befpeaking your attention to; for female exceffés, fuch as 
I have juft been reading of in rhe diurnal prints, are become it feems, 
too familiar to the eye for that. 

‘ The reputation of /ome characters altogether depends, on decent 
and dccoming manners, and in keeping what is ufually called “ good 
hours ;” but midnight orgies, mafquerades, gambling, archery, and 
charioteerings, are paragraphed away to the public in vaft abun- 
dance, as the delicate amufements of our chafte and titled fair !. And 
why the practice of duelling, which their, conduct fo notorigufly 
promotes, fhould for fo long a time have been monopolized by men 
ouly, is a matter of much aftonifhment! It is furely becaufe that fome 
oF our-amazonian ladies Who prefide over fafhion, and determine 
the maxims of others, have not as yet given it a thought, and fet it 
a going; with much propriety might it be introduced by thofe, 
among them as are famed for their adroitnefs with the warlike dow 
and arrow! Such, in my opinion, are equally elegible to the ren- 

counters 
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counters of the piftol, and the {word itfelf,. wieldedabout in. their — 


lilly hands, might feem to point to the vital ftream with 2dditional 
beauty! And fince duelling is an affair, confeffedly of fuch nice 
honour, it. is. rather. fingular. that women, who are fo »properly 
tenacious of their rights, have not hitherto put in their claims for 
that. 

‘ They might then Have the fatisfaction of either becoming the 
avengers of their own honour, orvelfe the refponfible agents of og 
own difhonour ; the unoffending life of the hufband, brother, friend 
and ftranger, would-under thefe circumftances be very feldom called 
upon. 

* For female ‘captioufnefs and intrigue would be lefs fufceptible 
and lefs at work, if thefe were not fuffered tobe atoned for’ by 
proxye © 

¢ Nor would the fatal traps of dueling be fo often fet, if none but 
the trincipals themfelves were allowed to expiate the charge of of- 
fence. - 

¢ But on this fubje& pray indulge me with your-opinion. 


Your’s as ufual, 
Epwarp Barry. 


A fafeCondudt through the Territories -of the Republic..of: Lenusy 


containing a prattical Propofal for the Prevention and final Eradi-« 

cation of a certain Difeafe. By a Phyfician of Bath. 8wvo, 3 

Crofby. 1794. . 

A low, obfcene, and frivolous catch- -penny, brought forward 
under the fa/e pretence of communicating anecdotes of diftinguifhed 

rfons.. We are convinced that no phyfician of Bath, er any other 
place, could niifapply his time and talents in the compotition of fo 


fenfelefs and infipid a work, 


ze egies ei oss 





ERRAT A 


In our laft Appendix, p. 527. 1. 28, for Cuffume, read Coftume, 
: P~$%2s I 30, for Stationaries, read Siptwarten 





The say Wake’s Liberal Verfon of the’ Pfatins, (rotted 
in our laft) fhould be 7s.6d. =. , fy 
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